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The months are now becoming years,‘ and still the long lines of 
weary shuffling men, and the benches, crowded with wan and worried 
women recur from Monday until Saturday, and from Saturday until 
Monday again. This autumn, there was perceptible a marked lightening 
of spirit, and general, better attitude towards what has proved the 
most persistent period of unemployment and social need in the experi- 
ence of most Canadian social agencies. There seemed to be certain 
definite evidences in improved employment demand in certain lines, and, 
in the generally higher hearts of business and finance, that we were at 
least approaching the corner which we had been assured so many times 
we had at last “rounded.” 

This hopeful impression seems to prevail among some of the execu- 
tives of our agencies, with loads, that were regarded months ago as 
‘““peaks”’, still increasing. Even while discussing a pressure of almost 
intolerable proportions, some of these workers will advance the point 
of view that, even as the burden of dependency through unemployment 
reached its heaviest incidence with protracted and accumulating force 
as individuals and families exhausted their resources, so the recovery of 
those who have thus suffered will be a slow and retarded process even 
when employment becomes active again. For months and even years, 
those who submitted to entire loss of all their resources, and in numerous 
cases, endangered health and life itself, before seeking outside aid, will 
face a long and uphill struggle, that will keep the caseloads of the social 
agencies, indefinitely, at a level beyond the corresponding incidence of 
community employment. 

Since the summer of 1929 now, the social agencies have had a con- 
tinuous and practically unbroken story of mounting loads, and it was 
felt that the effort would be justified of attempting to extract from the 
heavy story of their experience, some summary of constructive infor- 
mation and suggestion, together with some indication of what the situa- 
tion was, as the year of 1932 opened. 


UNEMPLOYMENT —a Constant Problem with Constant Factors. 


Out of the accumulated discussions of unemployment and its results, 
the social agencies would probably emphasize two facts above others. 
One is that to the social worker, the problems of unemployment, and 
underemployment are not new, nor unusual—they are constantly with 
us. The other is that these recurring cycles of cataclysmic severity are 
also unfortunately deeply and ineradicably engraved upon the experiences 
of the older agencies. 








A pamphlet published in June 1929—four months before the first 
“crash” of the stock market—by the Family Welfare Association of 
America, entitled ‘‘The Time to Plan is Now,” carries a chart recording 
in the last 56 years no less than 8 severe depressions, 1875-77; 1883- 
1885; 1893-95; (in which prosperity did not recur until 1898); 1903-4 
(a mild depression); 1907-09 (accompanied by very severe panic and 
depression); 1914-15 (with rapid recovery due to war activity); 1920-1, 
and now this disastrous collapse of 1929-31. In each of these recurring 
convulsions of the economic system there is much that is similar to our 
own experience of the last twenty months. 


That pamphlet states: 

“‘Unemployment, like the tides, is something to be counted on. 
The mysterious business cycle with its undue credit expansion 
and attendant deflation shows great peaks of unemployment 
more or less periodically over the last 100 years. It has been 
estimated that during some of these crises there have been as 
many as 6 million workers unemployed in the United States.* 
Unemployment at irregular and unpredictable periods is caused 
by the displacement of men by machinery, seasonal trades, dis- 
location due to wars, changes in style, industrial accident, poor 
planning. ”’ 


And the last sentence of the quotation refers to the second phase 
of the situation, ‘Even in normal times it is estimated, scarcely less than 
1,000,000 workers are out of work”’ (i.e. in the United States). 


THE CANADIAN PROBLEM. 


These facts offer a truth that we must realize in Canada, that even 
in our so called “‘normal years’”’ there is a constant percentage, estimated 
variously at 4°; to 5° of our people, out of work. The Department of 
Labour Employment index over a number of .years shows a fluctuation 
that would indicate that even in ‘‘good years,’’ 10°; of those in em- 
ployment in September or October, would be out of work by the end of 
December or the first of January, and continue so until about April. 
This is a much heavier seasonal unemployment than the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany or any other of the major industrial countries 
is called on to carry. It is well to “‘keep our heads’”’ and remember such 
facts in a crisis like this, and deduct this recurring annual incidence 
from the total volume which we face now. This constant seasonal load 
is with us nearly always in the winter months,—-a prominent economist 
has called us an “eight months ’’country. In the best of times, industry 
and agriculture, the worker and his family, the private social agencies 
and the public relief services carry this recurring slack. The lives of 
thousands of our people are a story of a constant spring to winter 
climbing to be able to meet and survive the winter to spring drabness 
unbroken, and unafraid. Year in, year out, often with little understand- 
ing, the public and private social agencies meet the shock and when 
unusual situations develop extend their services, or vary procedure for 
an unusual demand. Or the demand may become so great that only the 
entire resources of all our machinery of democratic control can hope 


This estimate now is 8,000,000 with the probable total of 10,000,000 before spring. 
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to meet it. Such are the peak periods in social need. But if we realize 
that for all the years of our existence, as an industrialized country, we 
have more or less successfully carried this ‘“‘slack” in our “regular 
stride’’, as it were, it will allow us to face the aggravation of these con- 
ditions with more confidence and less panic. 


PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT TOTALS. 


What is the present “distortion,” as it were, of the year-in, year-out 
struggle that this 4% to 5% of our people nearly always sustain and that, 
for four months of the year, roughly 10% face? 


Our population of industrial wage workers has been set at roughly 
800,000 to 900,000 with immediate dependants numbering 2,500,000 in an 
estimated population of 10,000,000. A steady unemployment or under- 
employment of 4% to 5% would leave us with about 100,000 to 125,000 
of our population thus directly affected part of the year even in good 
times. Our statistics indicated that in January to May 1930, this figure 
rose to perhaps 350,000, fluctuated around 200,000 during the summer, 
and, in spite of the very extensive relief works programme, stood some- 
where about 350,000 to 400,000 from the last month of 1930 to the 
early autumn of 1931. Then it began to rise steadily again. The last 
available statistics set the number of trade unionists out of employment 
at the end of October 1931, at 18.3% compared with 10.8% in October 
1930, and 16.3% in June 1931, whereas up to 1930 for 5 years, this inci- 
dence had varied at from 5% ‘to 7%. The 1931 incidence of unemploy- 
ment showed an 80% increase over ‘the percentage recorded by the trade 
union returns in the same month in 1930. The heaviest incidence of 
unemployed unionists occurred in Quebec with Manitoba, Ontario and 
British Columbia next in order. These returns cover only the reports 
of the local unions; certainly the percentage increase in the normally 
unemployed or underemployed group would not be far below this per- 
centage of the more skilled and organized groups of labour, and therefore, 
this normal volume of 100,000 to 125,000 would likely be swollen to 
something in the neighbourhood of 400,000 to 450,000 at this time. 

Yet while Canada faces such a problem, there may be a grim hope 
in the fact that of the estimate of 21,000,000 to 22,000,000 of the 
world’s unemployed, our total is what it is. At the end of September 
1931, Great Britain’s total number of unemployed stood at 2,811,615. 
The ‘incidence of insured unemployed was set at 23.2%*. United States 
union members unemployed at the same date conalead 19.5%. 


There would appear to be no unjustifiable optimism, in the antici- 
pation that when the depression lifts—and it will ultimately lift unless 
our whole economic system is to disintegrate, —Canada being among the 
least affected, will be the first country to “‘come back.” 


The summary of the situation as it faces us would therefore appear 
to be that our usual, seasonal burden of 100,000 to 125,000 unemployed 
or underemployed is swollen to a load of 400, 000 to ‘450, 000, and all 
our business of trade and existence is convulsed with a simultaneous 
contraction, which means that all those resources of social assistance 
which may usually be developed for the relief of distress are equally 
restricted, and unusual means are required to cope with the situation. 
What is the usual problem of the private social agencies and the public 


* Labour Gazette, December, 1931. 








relief authorities, generally carried through the interest of a too small 
proportion of the citizen body, and the routine of public relief, has sud- 
denly become the major interest of the national life, and almost the 
chief responsibility and activity of government. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF PERMANENT NATURE EMERGING. 


Though for many decades, more and wider measures of social assist- 
ance and public relief have been developing under governmental direc- 
tion, or in co-operation with private agencies* throughout Canada, the 
extent of the present emergency has resulted in participation, to a 
greater degree than ever before, of the public authorities in the allevia- 
tion of dependency by the provision of direct relief. In the emergency 
of 1920-22, the federal authority reinforced provincial and municipal 
resources by the provision of supplementary financial aid for responsi- 
bilities too great to be carried locally. While funds for relief works and 
for direct relief have been made available in recent months under the 
federal scheme, to a degree never before necessitated, the principle has 
been assiduously safeguarded, that responsibility rested primarily upon 
the local units of government for the administration of all measures of 
direct relief, the federal authority merely concurring in measures, and 
approving them, to the degree that they were contributing financially 
to the amelioration of a situation otherwise beyond the resources of 
local government. 


The Orders-in-Council of 1931 (P.C. 2048) definitely reiterated this 
principle that unemployment was “primarily a municipal and provincial 
responsibility’”’ but had “become so great throughout Canada as to 
constitute a matter of national concern.’”’ Local administration costs 
were definitely cited as the responsibility of the local units of government. 

The federal government’s attitude has consistently been one of sup- 
plementary assistance in an emergency situation. Meanwhile, the per- 
sistency of the problem has inevitably led to the development of all 
types of social problems as by-products or more or less permanent 
sequelae of the primary manifestation of employment needs. As em- 
phasized in an interim report presented to the board of the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare in November, 1931; 


“The protracted effects of the depression have overtaxed the 
resources of private philanthropy and local funds, and eaten 
into a widening area of public responsibility. The load of cases 
pressing on the social agencies is dividing itself roughly into 
three major portions. The so-called ‘unemployed’ volume is 
made up of :— 

The unemployed, those whose need is temporary and will 
disappear as employment demand recovers in their lines of work. 
Their problem is largely the provision of relief, accompanied by 
efforts to maintain morale through months of ‘idleness’; 

The unemployable, those who because of various handicaps 
of health, physique, training, age, etc., are not and will not 
be employable to the point of full self-support, and therefore 
will require that their needs be met by a programme involving 
rather the provision of social than of employment services; 


See § Systems of Public and Private Relief in Twelve Canadian Cities—published 1930—Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
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The displaced, the thousands whose occupations have dis- 
appeared in profound scientific, industrial or agricultural changes, 
e.g., the 100,000 western harvest labourers displaced by the 
combines; the theatre musicians displaced by ‘‘canned”’ music; 
the textile workers displaced by power machinery; the telephone 
operators displaced by mechanization; the clerks displaced by 
mechanical calculators, ete. Their problem involves not only 
the provision of relief and the meeting of social needs, but also 
fundamental readjustments in economic life, and comprehensive 
measures to assure their re-absorption into some self-supporting 
type of labour.” 


CLARIFICATION OF ORGANIZATION AND POLICIES REQUIRED. 


How and in what way are our resources and efforts to be mobilized, 
better to serve needs that it is now becoming increasingly evident will 
persist to an unascertained but certainly definite degree as permanent? 

How is the social problem to be handled? This aspect of the situation 
will not be found to be an emergency problem only. Logically by the 
traditions and practices of the past, the implications of our legislation, 
and the exercise of recent policies, it is primarily a provincial and 
municipal responsibility, and in marked measure, for some years has 
engaged the joint activity of public relief and private philanthropy. 

The question would therefore seem to emerge in bald outline, as 
to whether there is not an urgent responsibility upon the social agencies 
of the country, to initiate some pathfinding efforts at the present time, 
in the hope, that we shall not continue, thus indefinitely, to carry on 
from month to month describing as an emergency condition, a situation 
that has apparently long since assumed the nature of a permanency in 
certain aspects. The situation is one that calls for some definite agree- 
ment in policy and programme, especially in the assignment to private 
and public effort of their respective spheres of service, and within the 
latter, some outlining of the relative responsibilities that we may hope 
to see assumed by the different units of government. 


CANADIAN EXPERIENCE IN RECENT MONTHS—1930-1. 


In the past two years, the public and private agencies of our larger 
cities have been working out various means of dealing with the problems 
that conditions have thrust upon them. Through the story of their 
efforts, there runs, at first, the marked emphasis of emergency organiza- 
tion to meet emergency needs of a generally accepted transitory nature. 
Gradually, however, in the larger centres, there emerges the disturbing 
conviction of the need for policies that will meet the strain of a prolonged, 
if not, in part at least, a permanent situation. There is no marked uni- 
formity of principle or programmes in these efforts, beyond the degree 
to which they all depend upon federal, financial participation. However, 
from a resumé of them, one may gather much of valuable suggestion at 
this time, when the need of intensive study for fully adequate handling 
of the immediate future seems so strongly indicated. 


MONTREAL 


In Canada’s largest city, steps were taken in the autumn of 1930 
to deal with the whole situation from a comprehensive approach. Two 
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civic committees were appointed, one on Unemployment and Employment, 
and one on Direct Relief. 

The Industrial Commission on Employment, as the first one was 
called, was composed of leading men in the business life of Montreal. 
This Committee was charged with all negotiations between the civic and 
provincial or federal authorities in respect to expenditure on the relief 
works programme. Projects for relief works were discussed and ad- 
vanced within this committee. It also reviewed all civic contracts, from 
the point of view of requiring the use of Canadian materials and local 
labour, unless some insurmountable difficulty existed. Its members 
maintained constant touch with local manufacturing and similar firms, 
suggesting special activities for the maintenance of staff during slack 
periods, and other possible lines of ‘evening out” production and labour 
employment. 

The second committee dealt entirely with direct relief, under the 
Chairmanship of the Director of Municipal Assistance. It included re- 
presentation from the four great elements in Montreal’s population,— 
Roman Catholics, French and English speaking, Protestants, and Jews. 
Through their discussions, arrangements were made for the apportion- 
ment of public money available for direct relief to these religious groups 
pro rata to population. (Roman Catholics 74 per cent; Protestant 19 
per cent; Jews 7 per cent.) The Montreal system faithfully reflects 
the traditional Quebec policy of public assistance to private philanthropy 
rather than direct administration of public, social services. 


Families. 


Relief to families in their own homes was arranged on behalf of the 
French-speaking Roman Catholic group through the conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul Societies. The welfare needs of the English speaking 
group were served by the new Catholic Welfare Bureau. The Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies (Protestant and Non-Sectarian) formed their 
own special sub-committee on unemployment, which received the grants 
on behalf of this group for relief to Protestants only, and co-ordinated 
work and funds among the needs of the Family Welfare Association, the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee, (handling British Protest- 
ant families), The Homeless Men’s and the Office Workers’ Bureau. The 
unemployed foreign family was handled through special workers from 
the Family Welfare Association, and the Family Welfare Division of 
the Jewish Philanthropies acted on behalf of their co-religionists. 


For the past seven years, the Emergency Unemp!oyment Relief Com- 
mittee has operated, as a standing committee of the Family Welfare 
Association to provide emergency relief during the winter months to 
Protestant families, whose sole or major need was presumably seasonal 
unemployment Before getting relief the man must register with the 
Protestant Employment Bureau; a check is thus made on the man’s 
willingness to work. A food order is issued and a card to be signed 
weekly by the man’s minister. When so signed and further endorsed by 
the Bureau, it automatically becomes an order for a further week’s food. 


The finances of this committee are met by a special effort, outside 
the budget of Financial Federation. When this Committee ceased its 
relief work each year, the families still on registry, if any, were trans- 
ferred to the Family Welfare Association which undertook to meet 
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unemployment relief needs during the warm weather months. Perhaps 
no stronger evidence of the strain in Montreal could be adduced than 
the facts that in 1929, the “E.U.R.C.” had to open on October 6th, 
and continue until May 2nd, registering 1625 families in that time. 
Whereas in May 1929, when the “E.U.R.C.” closed, no families were 
transferred to the ‘Family Welfare’; in April 1930, 25 were transferred, 
and by July, 73 were registered. In May 1931, 166 families were trans- 
ferred, indicating the degree to which unemployment had become a 
protracted experience for many families. At the beginning of December 
1931 this committee was carrying 2662 families as against 2305 in 
October, with expenditures of $35,438.26 for the month as against 
$26,931.95 for the preceding month. Comparative figures for November 
1930 were 422 families and expenditure of $5,812.60. 


The Family Welfare Association had a caseload of 3264 families 
(794 in Verdun and 2470 in Montreal) in 1931, with expenditure of 
$183,265.00 as against 2276, with expenditure of $125,360.00 in 19380. 
Of the total of 3264 families, 1742 had never been known to the family 
agency before: 826 were families returning from previous years: while 
696 were carried into 1931 from December 1930. 


The English Catholic Welfare Bureau, established in December 1930 
only, naturally lacks comparative statistics, but was carrying 750 families, 
solely on unemployment relief, at the middle of December 1931. 


The Baron de Hirsch Institute’s load as December 1931 opened was 
380 relief cases, with expenditure of $13,484.71 for direct relief, contrasted 
with corresponding figures of 207 families and $6,926.49 expended in 
1930. Month by month, the load and costs have climbed since the 
summer of 1931, whereas there was a marked decrease of expenditure 
for relief in October and November 1930. 


The inclusive figures of statistics supplied by the city for December 
1931 showed expenditure of $230,266.43 for that month on 12,215 families, 
with 55,364 dependants; and night lodgings given amounting to 83,944, 
with 420,469 meals. The November 1931 totals were $150,539.22 ex- 
penditure on 8931 families (39,772 dependants); 73,543 lodgings and 
395,088 meals. 


Homeless Men. 


The Homeless Man situation is an ever-present problem in Montreal, 
for handling which the Meurling Refuge is administered directly as a 
civic institution, from civic funds, the capital having been met in part 
by a bequest. It operates the year round, with accommodation for 708 
men. Homeless men are given a supper, (a bowl of coffee and two slices 
of bread), a shower bath, cursory medical examination, lodging and 
breakfast, (the same as supper), and discharged for the day. A small 
number are kept to do the “clean-up” work each morning, and they are 
also provided with dinner. 

It became evident in 1929, that more hostel accommodation would 
be needed for homeless men. Consequently, a special sub-committee of 
the Montreal Council of Social Agencies was formed, in co-operation 
with the English Catholic group, and obtaining the use of an old school 
building set up another hostel, which operated until April, providing 
440,504 meals to 8062 men, at an average cost of 8.6 cents a meal, 
including overhead. The catering was done by a commercial firm who 
donated everything but wages and materials. 
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Sleeping accommodation was provided for 500; a noonday meal, 
served at 2 o’clock, (to prevent exploitation from workers in the vicinity), 
was served to a much greater number, sometimes as many as 2400 per 
day. Breakfast and supper were given also to those who slept there. 


A complete record was maintained of those assisted and the amount 
of aid given. A group of 60 younger business men interviewed the men, 
in the evenings, assisted in registration, and assumed responsibility for 
the welfare activities of the refuge. They collected clothing, and made 
possible an infirmary with a male nurse in charge, and a doctor in attend- 
ance, where 175 men were admitted and 2854 more given treatment. 
They also operated a separate shelter for the young homeless boys who 
appeared in the bread lines. 


The hostel was closed in April 1931, but the same service was de- 
veloped again in another building in the early autumn of 1931, and is 
serving: over 6,000 men daily. It is administered by a committee of 
citizens acting on behalf of civic authorities who have assumed entire 
responsibility for relief of the homeless man this winter 

In the autumn of 1931, the Montreal programme for the care of the 
homeless man was expanded to include occupational and recreational 
activities. A day recreation shelter is operated by a special com- 
mittee of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies. It receives men of 
all languages and creeds. 


The shelter has excellent play space, having been an old school, and 
here baseball, soccer, horseshoe-throwing, and in colder weather, skating 
and hockey are organized under the Montreal Parks and Playgrounds 
Association. Large recreation and reading rooms are given over to 
theatrical and dramatic activities, organized and “‘staffed’’ by the men 
themselves and to games of various kinds. In the two reading rooms, 
over 1700 magazines and 3000 to 4000 books are now listed, including 
publications in French, Engiish, Italian, Spanish and German. 


One of the most interesting features is the two class-rooms, in which 
book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, business English, shorthand and 
higher mathematics are taught, in rotation. A special course is offered 
in French, and in automotive engineering, given by a skilled mechanic. 
Parts for the latter have been donated by motor firms and demonstration 
visits are paid to local shops. 


The “White Collar’? Group. 

An unusual problem presented itself in the number of clerical workers 
in need. The Council of Social Agencies Committee, through the assist- 
ance of the personnel department of the Sun Life Assurance Company, 
opened a special bureau for the registration of Unemployed Office Workers. 
Through a process of special interviewing when seeking employment, it 
was ascertained whether they were in other need, and if so, they were 
referred to a special division, where assistance was given, sometimes as a 
“loan.” Very few women appeared in need of assistance, but 184 single 
men and 94 families were given help, in the 3712 registrations for 
employment. A similar bureau is being operated this winter. 

This Bureau is located in the Sun Life Building and the Y.M C.A. 
has loaned staff to administer it. 

Homeless women who apply are referred to the Y.W.C.A. and are 
cared for by them. Homeless women manual workers are cared for 
by the Y.W.C.A. and in the Sheltering Home. 
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L’Assistance Publique, a private organization with a civic grant, 
has operated for several years, providing a limited amount of overnight 
care for women and children in need. The Sheltering Home, a member 
of Financial Federation, gives temporary care and shelter to any woman 
or child in need. These agencies have continued their regular services. 


Casual Help. 


About 14 Roman Catholic organizations which operate regularly 
provide meals daily. These agencies have all rendered extra services 
for nearly two years now, but distribute their food, each day, at the same 
time, in order to avoid exploitation. 


Clothing. 

A central clothing depot is being operated with the Protestant and 
English Catholic Agencies co-operating. No less than 106 churches are 
participating. 'Ten women are employed in sewing; six in sorting; two 
shoemakers, two tailors and one handyman—all other staff is vo!unteer. 





TORONTO. 

In the spring of 1930 the Toronto agencies were seriously disturbed 
over ‘the proportions of the unemployment load which had mounted 
steadily through the summer. In the early autumn, under the leader- 
ship of the Federation for Community Service a series of conferences 
was arranged between business men appointed by the Board of Trade 
and representatives of the social agencies. The social agencies, at this 
time, submitted that there was sufficient organization to provide for 
family work but grave need of a central registration service for homeless 
men. While nothing was done on the latter subject, a special emergency 
fund was created to assist the voluntary agencies with rents, etc. 

In October 1930, the Board of Control appointed a Civic Relief 
Committee, which with a fine reticence avoided display and worked 
almost entirely through existing machinery, creating new only where 
unavoidable. 

Relief Work. 


A relief works programme, of which the city assumed 50% of the 
cost, was already under way. The committee adopted a policy of giving 
preference in employment to married men, by a rotation system of giving 
one week’s work at a time, which meant weekly employment for an 
average of 1,000 men. 

A Central Bureau was established with a reading and rest-room for 
the unemployed in the back, and registration offices in the front. An 
old library building was so used. 

In order to establish bona-fides of applicants the provincial employ- 
ment service agreed to register applicants for work, the civic division of 
social welfare to investigate claims and home conditions, and the civic 
employment bureau to issue notifications. That thorough investigation 
was unfortunately very necessary was revealed by the fact that of 15,065 
applicants from December 3rd, 1930 to April 27th, 1931, no less than 
4,951 were found ineligible, and 776 requiring further investigation. Of 
the ‘‘ineligible” group, 1079 were found to have other employment; 637 
to have no dependants; 1,560 could not be located after repeated calls; 
426 were non-residents; 639 non-naturalized; 271 were incapacitated 
for such labour, and 339 for various other reasons were not eligible. 
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A total of $142,500.00 was estimated as having been saved by 
adequate investigation services. 

Public notices were inserted in leading newspapers in Ontario warning 
transients that no work would be given to any residents of less than 12 
months in Toronto. 


The number of days’ work given during the months from November 
to April totalled 112,177 at a minimum rate of $4.80 per day of 8 hours— 
a total wage bill of $538,450. Handicapped men were used as watchmen, 
etc., being paid a total of $22,068.00. 


““Man-A-Block Odd Job’? Campaign. 


The Civic Committee enlisted the Service Clubs, and similar men’s 
organizations in an effort to have citizens provide odd jobs, during the 
winter, to assist the hundreds unfit for heavy manual work. Over 600 
odd jobs were obtained, in which 212 men were temporarily placed at a 
total wage income of $32,500.00 from January 2nd to March 31st. This 
was followed in May by a “Clean-up, Paint-up’’ Campaign which also 
provided very considerable employment of a varied nature. 


The Homeless Man. 


The Committee made a survey of services for the homeless man 
and decided that seven organizations were rendering service of a type 
that could be officially recognized—five providing food and shelter, 
and two others food once a day. Another agency was planning to open 
a Veterans’ Hostel. “Bread lines’ and “bench warmers” were giving 
their evidence of the congregation of thousands of destitute men in the 
city. The Civic Committee decided to maintain the policy of extending 
provision for the homeless man through co-operation with the private 
agency rather than by the development of municipal accommodation. 
It decided that civic responsibility should involve rather administrative 
provisions to prevent overlapping and exploitation. The Central 
Bureau mentioned above was therefore opened under a special director for 


(a) the registration of all destitute, homeless men. 

(b) the co-ordination of civic and private agencies giving relief to 
homeless men. 

(c) the maintenance of information and statistics re the needs of this 
group. 


Introduction cards to the Bureau were then provided for all agencies, 
private citizens, service groups, etc., in order to eliminate indiscriminate 
giving. The Bureau was kept open from 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

The registrations indicated the need of supplementary services, so 
by special arrangements with private individuals or firms, three new 
emergency stations were opened, and extended facilities provided by 
the existing agencies. By Christmas, 1930, every applicant was 
provided for, and assurance forthcoming of additional accommodation 
if required. The accommodation available aggregated 1,622 beds and 
5,925 meals a day. At the end of 1931, the aggregate accommodation 
available was roughly the same. 

No less than 12.5% of the total group of homeless men were boys 
from 15 to 20 years of age, the greater number of whom had been brought 
out to assured, agricultural employment under various governmentally 
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assisted passage schemes. Low returns in agriculture had led to the 
wholesale release of large numbers of these lads. A special appeal was 
made to the Churches and the Y.M.C.A. for separate housing for these 
boys, and by this co-operation, they were especially provided for, away 
from the older men and ‘“‘drifters’’. 

Relief was given immediately after questioning, if the applicant 
appeared bona fide, two cards being issued, one for shelter for a week, 
and one for meals for a week. Renewal was dependent upon presenta- 
tion from the employment bureau of a certificate that no work had been 
available for the applicant within the week. After April Ist, relief to 
non-residents was limited to one night’s lodging and one meal. 

Regular inspection was provided by the Committee and the Depart- 
ment of Health. Sick men were cared for in the public wards of the 
general hospitals, and two emergency municipal wards established under 
the Civic Department of Health. Out-patient clinical services were 
also made available. 

From December to April, 172,772 nights’ lodgings and 527,445 
meals were provided, the daily average of the former being 899, with a 
peak load of 1043, and of meals 2,511, with a peak load of 3,424. At the 
beginning of 1931, the daily load was 1,391 men, and 5,753 meals. The 
total number of single men cared for in the Central Bureau in 1931 
was 10,930, of whom 11.7% were minors. 


Non-Residents. 


Through co-operation with the Immigration Department, 331 non- 
residents were placed on farms; 70 more were returned to other munici- 
palities upon affidavit that they would there have means of support. 
The number of non-residents was so great that the Committee set under 
way energetic measures for the operation of work-camps or other federal- 
provincial measures to provide for some measure of assistance in their 
maintenance in 1931-2. These camps are now in full operation under a 
co-operative federal-provincial arrangement, men being assigned there 
pro rata, from various communities. 

The problem of non-co-operation from householders, certain missions 
and other agencies who did not utilize the Central Bureau added natur- 
ally to the difficulties of establishing control in respect to the transient. 


Civic Shelter. 

The Toronto Committee, on the winter’s experience, recommended 
the establishment of a civic shelter, similar to the Meurling Institute 
in Montreal, and the use of the co-operating hostels for special groups, 
boys, convalescents, ete. 

Family Welfare. 

The family welfare field had been well organized in Toronto for some 
years, the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association for the Non-Roman 
Catholic group, the Catholic Welfare Bureau and the Jewish Family 
Welfare Bureau handling these services. These private agencies, for 
years, have attempted to take all first applications of families, in need of 
service of any kind, attempting to re-establish the family, and drawing 
on the Poppy Fund, House of Industry, and other possible sources of 
aid, for clothing, special food, rents, ete. When the private agency 
believed that the family’s problem had become chronic, or for any other 
reason, required the services of the public department, it was referred 
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to the social welfare division of the civic department of health. Frequent 
conferences were held among the three private agencies and the public 
department to prevent neglect of any case of need, and to maintain 
working understandings as to the relative fields of responsibilities of the 
public and private groups. 

Through the local offices of the Neighbourhood Workers, overlap- 
ping is prevented. Church groups are urged, before giving assistance 
in any case to telephone the district office, which ‘“‘clears’’ the name of 
the family through the Social Service Exchange and reports back to the 
— any information obtained as to other agencies working with the 
amily 

The Social Service Exchange is maintained as a wholly inter- 
denominational index of families or individuals and was utilized by all 
agencies, public and private. 

In addition, in the meetings of the Central Council of the Neigh- 
bourhood Workers Association, all the family agencies participate as well 
as health and similar services working with the family, thus affording 
practical conference on co-operative plans. 

The Committee considered that these services were capable of 
expansion to meet emergency demands without the creation of any 
further machinery. The social agencies have agreed upon a division of 
the city into 9 districts, where the Neighbourhood Workers, health 
services, etc., have their offices. 

Three of the four case-working services,—three private and one 
public,—draw on the same “commissariat’—the House of Industry, 
which, though a private agency, distributes food and fuel for all city 
residents, fully 99% of its costs being paid by the civic treasury. It pro- 
vides residential care for the aged, and straight outdoor relief to families 
with no case work service. 

The Jewish group, requiring Kosher food, receive a cash grant, paid 
to their own agency. 

Thus, in Toronto, the private agencies restrict their funds to pro- 
viding case working services and towards meeting rent, clothing and 
supplementary food needs. The Division of Social Welfare, with its 
own staff, but with relief provided through the House of Industry, was 
thus left with no funds for these special services for its families but during 
the winter of 1930-1, the civic employees contributed one day’s wages 
per month to provide a special fund for these supplementary purposes 
for the civic social welfare division. Late in 1931, the civic department 
gave notice to the House of Industry that it intended as soon as feasible 
to administer civic relief as well as service, to the families for which it 
assumed responsibility. 

The co-ordination of relief work with the family welfare services 
meant that the married man was able to pay rents with his earnings; 
food and fuel came from the city funds; and the private agencies assisted 
in boots, clothing and other necessities. Over 5,000 of the 9,000 given 
civic work were not known to any of the social agencies, and by this 
provision of work were saved the experience of being “‘on the city’’. 


Unemployed Women. 


Considerable apprehension was expressed as to the condition of 
unemployed women and the Local Council of Women opened an employ- 
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ment and relief agency. Employment, chiefly housework in the homes 
of citizens who had not previously employed any one in such a capacity, 
was provided for 938 women. This was of great assistance to unemploy- 
ed factory and office girls but the demands for aid had decreased to such 
an extent by January 1931, that the services could be discontinued. 


Recommendations for 1931-2. 
At the close of the season’s work the Committee made many con- 


structive recommendations, namely: 


3. 


The creation, under its own commissioner, of a department of public 
welfare, administering all the welfare and social service functions of 
the municipal government, and especially 

(a) the endorsation of agencies soliciting public funds, 


(b) the regulation of all agencies carrying on relief work, or offering 
food and shelter. 

(c) Old age and Mothers’ Pensions’ funds re the city of Toronto. 

(d) the operation of the Central Bureau and its development as a 
general inquiry office and clearing house for all forms of relief. 

(e) the operation of the Civic Employment Bureau by transfer 
from the Property Department. 

(f) City relief in hospitalization, institutional admissions, ete. 

(g) transportation of destitute to their own homes, sanitaria, etc. 

(According to the 1931 estimate for welfare services for the city of 


Toronto, this would bring under the proposed Welfare Department 
an expenditure of $2,693,554.00). 


The appointment of a Welfare Department committee of two repre- 
sentatives of the civic government, and five citizens. 

The establishment of a civic clothing depot. 

Control of the distribution of House of Industry relief orders, through 
the proposed Department of Public Welfare, the Department requisi- 
tioning such relief orders, either as a result of its own investigation 
or through its approval! of certified requisitions received from recog- 
nized private agencies. 

The compilation, in collaboration with the Department of Health, 
of standard lists of supplies for the use of the House of Industry. 


Removal of the aged from the House of Industry toa new and 
specially constructed institution, and adaptation of the present 
plant as a municipal hostel for homeless men and a distribution of 
relief depot. 


The conclusion of some agreement with the federal and provincial 
governments in respect to “floaters’’. 

(In this connection the recommendations of the conference convened 
by the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare in April 1931 
were submitted). 

A survey during the summer of 1931 in respect to prospects and 
facilities for the needs of 1931-32. 

The report of the Committee was acted upon, to a great degree, 


and in July 1931, Mr. A. W. Lavers was appointed Commissioner in 
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charge of the Public Welfare Department with Mr. Robt. Thompson, 
deputy, and Miss Hannah Matheson, Director of the Family Welfare 
Division.* 

The Toronto ‘“‘Load” 1931-2. 


In December 1931 relief through civic sources was being provided 
roughly to 11,033 families in Toronto at a cost for December of $222,909.64 
as against 11,040 families for the whole twelve month period of April 
to March 1931, and a peak-load in January 1931 of 6,040 families at 
$106,678.47 monthly expenditure, on direct unemployment relief By 
January 27, 1932, the number of families had passed 12,000. General 
indications were that “‘all along the line” the increased severity of this 
year’s condition was comparable with these revelations in the family field. 

The family agencies last year recorded an aggregate peak load of 
4,340 families under care in January 1931. In December 1931, the 
Neighbourhood Workers alone reported 2,336 active cases at the end 
of November, as against comparable figures of 1,641 in 1930, and 1,198 
in 1929. New cases in the month totalled 464 (as against 404 and 232 
in other years). Of the total of 2,336, no less than 904 were unemploy- 
ment cases, “taken on” in November. The number of active cases, 
new cases, and unemployment cases all showed a steadily mounting tide 
through the summer and autumn months. The December statistics, 
it is stated, will be “‘appalling’’ when available. 

Rent payments, made available, through an Emergency Loan Fund, 
indicate as nothing else, the severity and persistency of the situation,— 
these totalling $102,434.22 in 1931, as against $6,818.15 in 1930 and 
$5 565.23 in 1929. 

The number of families under care was not available from the Jewish 
Philanthropies or the Catholic Welfare Bureau but the latter’s expendi- 
tures on relief in December 1931 revealed an increase of nearly 25% over 
December 1930, and a mounting tide during the autumn months. 


VANCOUVER. 


The coast city has been faced with an exceedingly heavy load of 
dependency throughout 1930 and 1931, its problems being complicated 
by necessary reorganization of its whole relief machinery in 1930. Col. 
H. W. Cooper, formerly warden of the Dominion Penitentiary, was named 
as city relief officer, and the city relief office took over direct responsi- 
bility for all relief services, adding a large staff of emergency investigators, 
entirely men, for this purpose. Women employees, from the family 
division, were also assigned to cases which were considered as presenting 
special problems. 

Registration of the unemployed and their allocation for employ- 
ment were also handled directly within the relief division. 

Food and fuel orders were issued to married men, and when deemed 
necessary, rents and light bills were paid. 

Comparatively little work was available (though a special canvass 
for “odd jobs” was organized) and over 6000 married men required 
assistance during the fall and winter of 1930-1. 





*Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, former director of the Division of Social Welfare resigned because of criticism 
of the employment of a married woman by the city, but she remained in office during the“first two months 
of the existence of the Department, while the new machinery was set up. 
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Homeless Men. 


Over 5000 single men applied for relief. Here hostels were not 
operated but meal tickets on specified restaurants were issued, negotiable 
first at the rate of 50 cents, and later 35 cents a day. Bed tickets on 
specified lodgings were also issued to the value of $2.00 per week. This 
relief was, at first, generally available, but the load mounted so rapidly 
that it was restricted in the spring of 1931 to residents of a continuous 
twelvemonth period in the city. Continuous investigation was required 
and numerous convictions obtained against fraudulent beneficiaries. 

Health supervision was provided through the civic relief depart- 
ment. Special case work services were provided largely through co- 
operation between the Family Welfare Bureau of Greater Vancouver, and 
in the case of families with children, through the Children’s Aid Society. 

In the autumn of 1931, special lumber and construction camps were 
opened, together with a “light work” camp for men of less robust health. 
These were organized under the provincial labour and health depart- 
ments, and men assigned to them on a co-operative arrangement between 
the municipalities and governments. 


Families. 


The peak load for family cases in 1930-1 was the third week in 
January, 1,275; and the single men’s cases the first week in February 
with 4,857 cases. As against this, 2,900 families were receiving either 
relief or relief work in September 1931, a tide which had mounted by 
December to 4,458 families and 4,870 single men. 

The private agencies showed the same increase, the volume of cases 
by December having mounted to 351 as against 256 in September. 

A system of registration introduced by the provincial government 
in the autumn of 1931 required that relief or relief work could be extended 
only to holders of registration cards. This has greatly reduced the influx 
of transients to the Province. 





WINNIPEG. 


The great western gateway city has been “‘harder hit’”’ than almost 
anywhere else in Canada,—the natural dislocation of its industrial life 
being seriously aggravated by the parallel slackening of the usual wheat 
movement. 

Winnipeg’s method of dealing with her problem differed markedly 
from that of most of the other larger cities of Canada and the United 
States, in that there were no great voluntary case working agencies 
co-operating, such as the private family agencies of Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancouver. This is true of Detroit among the 
United States cities, and there would appear to be some significance in 
the fact that, in their respective countries, these two cities in 1930-1 
stood out in their per capita relief expenditures, and to a marked degree, 
in their aggregate expenditures (See pages 51 and 54 also). 

The problem in Winnipeg has been handled entirely by the public 
authorities, through an Unemployment Relief Committee consisting of 
six aldermen, and two representatives of the Provincial Government one 
of whom also represented the Dominion authorities. In 1931, the 
Dominion government also appointed a special liason officer for Winnipeg, 
and for St. Boniface. This committee meets weekly and reports to the 
City Council. a 








In 1930-1, in anticipation of the large number of applicants for 
unemployment relief, buildings were erected in the city woodyard and 
all the administration, registration and issuance of relief was carried on 
here, by a temporary staff numbering forty-five. The wood was brought 
from the city’s own wood camps. Every unemployed man had to register 
at the city woodyard, and be a bona fide resident, which meant that if 
a married man, he must have resided in the city for the immediately 
preceding twelve months, and if a single man for twelve out of the pre- 
ceding thirty-six months. During the winter married men were not 
required to work, but from April 15, they were required to do two days’ 
free work, every eight weeks. They were given car tickets to and from 
work. Home investigation followed and relief was distributed according 
to a budget, but the relief permit was renewable every eight days. Water, 
light, and even current rent were carried if the emergency in each case 
so demanded. Current rent was assumed only where rent was two 
months in arrears. Every married man was required to sign a statement 
to accept work offered at the current minimum wage. The relief order 
was in the form of an order for a specified amount for a list of specified 
items which would be honoured by any merchant in the city who had 
agreed to provide these items at a price set by public tender. Clothing 
was provided on order of a school board officer. A doctor was kept at 
the relief office and in case of sickness, drugs, medical and nursing service 
provided. 

Winnipeg was described as the first large city in Canada to attempt 
to have men work out the value of relief given, but Saskatoon may 
also advance this claim. 

Homeless Men. 


Work for single men was provided in 1930-1 on a drainage ditch 
in return for maintenance and also in the city woodyards, each man 
being required to put in ten days’ work. They were given meal tickets 
for three meals daily at 20c. a meal, at any restaurant they chose, 
and bed tickets at 25c. a night. On April 13th, 1931, the number 
of meals for single men was reduced to two per day, and those not in 
boarding houses were fed at two large special dining halls. Boots, mitts, 
underwear and other clothing were furnished as required. Sleeping 
accommodation for 300 men and recreation rooms were arranged at the 
Dominion Immigration halls. Here literature and writing materials were 
provided. Each man was required to report at the woodyard weekly 
for the following week’s supply. Only the registered single men were 
used in the wood camps, where $1.50 was paid per cord of wood cut. 


Homeless Women. 


Single girls and women were being assisted on the same basis as 
men, a separate office being operated to handle their requirements. There 
was little pressure from this group, mostly factory and shop workers of 
foreign parentage who did not wish to take domestic work. 


Costs. 


_ Almost five times as much money was necessary for relief in 1929-30 
as in 1928-29. In the latter year, $31,394.60 was spent on 405 cases of 
relief to married men, as against $156,512.24 on 3,581 cases (1,608 single 
men) in 1929-30. From October 1st, 1930, to July 31st, 1931, however, 
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under the Provincial Commission, no less than $2,600,000 was spent 
on providing 356,342 man days’ work on special works, (each man 
received an average of 10.68 days’ work). Direct relief to 14,015 cases, 
involving 43,823 persons required $1,573,933.66 in the same period. By 
December 1931, relief expenditure in Winnipeg had mounted roughly to 
$300,000.00 per month, with the load showing little diminution, but some 
anticipation that March would record a recession. The slightly higher 
price of wheat was making for a better spirit in the province. 

In 1931 an interesting development was the founding of a branch 
of ‘‘Good Will Industries” —a type of service and salvage shop, known 
to United States agencies, by Grace Church, Winnipeg. Here partial 
employment will be provided from private funds. 


Voluntary Effort. 


Meanwhile mounting expenditure costs and the recurring emergence 
of various social problems from the continued strain of unemployment 
were throwing into relief the necessity of auxiliary, voluntary effort. The 
Social Welfare Commission, that is, the civic relief agency, had found 
its resources inadequate to meet the increasing pressure. Out of all 
these circumstances there has been created the Greater Winnipeg Welfare 
Association, formed in October and November 1931, with the purpose of 
co-ordinating the activities of agencies already in the field. At the 
same time, the necessity of a case working agency in the field of un- 
married parenthood and of family desertion had become more obvious. 

There would seem to be reasonable evidence for anticipating that 
out of the cost and experience of this period, Winnipeg will emerge 
with the structure of her family welfare and relief services greatly 
strengthened. 


OTTAWA. 


In Ottawa, an arrangement was made whereby the voluntary agency, 
the Family Welfare Bureau, undertook all relief and other investigation, 
and the payment of staff, “‘extras,’’ rent, etc., from the funds which it 
raised privately, the civic authority on the other hand undertaking to 
honour its orders for groceries and fuel and to make a lump sum grant 
“in aid”’ to the Bureau’s general finances. 

Here, as in other centres, relief for groceries and fuel have been 
continued, when men were on part time work, and their earnings applied 
to rent and light bills. Homeless men were handled through the Legion 
Shelter for Veterans, the permanent hostel of the Union Mission where 
slight charges are made if the man can pay, and the Salvation Army, 
the civic authority assisting only in respect to residual costs. 

In 1931, the Red Cross Society opened an additional shelter where 
free bed and meals were provided, and also a clothing depot, for the 
receipt and distribution of clothing requisitioned largely by the various 
social agencies, especially the Welfare Bureau. The Red Cross under- 
takings are supported by voluntary funds. 

From July, 1930, the Welfare Bureau’s records reveal a tide of 
relief cases, mounting steadily until February 1931, when a decrease 
set in, and extended until June 1931. But from June, the load has steadily 
risen until the present, the last statistics available (for November 1931) 
showing over 100% increase over the total for the same period in the 
preceding year. Relief expenditures issued on Bureau cases for the first 
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eleven months of 1981 total $138,196.01 as against $42, 187.57 for the 
entire year of 1930 

At the beginning of December 1931, the Bureau case load was 1,357, 
and the monthly relief outlay $14,309.44. In addition, the Bureau 
succeeded in obtaining supplementary relief from other sources for no 
less than 642 cases, in the same period. 


HAMILTON. 


In Hamilton, unemployment relief has been handled directly by the 
civic relief department co-operating with the works department and the 
public employment service. In 1930-1 an excellent rotation of works 
programme gave three days work approximately every fortnight to 
married men. 

The Hamilton Welfare Bureau operates as a private caseworking 
agency, along interdenominational lines, providing in addition to case- 
oe services, supplementary assistance, clothing, rent payments and 
oans. 

Homeless men are referred to the Salvation Army Hostel, where 
accommodation is provided at minimum or no cost to the man, under 
arrangements with the civic, and other private relief services. Transients 
are lodged only one night per month; residents are given bed, supper 
and breakfast for which the city pays 60c. a night At present, of a 
‘load’ of 250 men, the city is paying for 170, the others being maintained 
from their own or private funds. In December 1931, 8,802 meals were 
furnished to single men and lodging provided for 4,335. 


The city also maintains a rest room, where a noon-day meal is 
served to 500 daily by the Army, and paid for at 10c. a man by the city. 
A ‘soup’ kitchen operated by the Lions Club is giving a noon-day meal 
to 250 men daily. 


Civic relief in December 1931 showed an increase of 100% over 
1930—expenditure of $102,956.64 on 5,350 families and 14,421 depend- 
ants, against $49,750.58 in December 1930. This was for groceries, fuel, 
shoes and underwear. “Made” work, providing 3 days’ work per month 
for the married men was netting about $13.20 per month per family. 

The Central Welfare Bureau was carrying 916 cases, as against 655 
in December 1930. Total relief expenditures of the Bureau, all from 
private funds, amounted to $8,862.93 for eleven months as against 
$4,585.31 for the preceding twelve. 


QUEBEC CITY. 


The ancient capital met a very heavy unemployment strain in 
1930-1 with an unique co-ordination of works and relief, and public 
and private effort. In addition to submitting to federal and provincial 
authorities, a list of public relief works, largely on waterworks, the civic 


authorities made a special appeal to various industrial and commercial - 


interests to advance any anticipated outlays, to the utmost of their 
ability, in order to relieve unemployment. A total of $312,950.00 was 
spent under municipal public works votes, and $565,000.00 on unemploy- 
ment relief works. 

Married men and single men with dependants were given preference 
in relief work, which was restricted to taxpayers, resident one year in 
the city. Identification cards were issued by the city assessment office 
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and doubtful cases were referred to the trade unions, or provincial 
employment bureau. 


Direct relief was carried on through the St. Vincent de Paul Societies, 
for the Roman Catholic population, and through the Social Service 
Council Committee for the non-Roman Catholics. Here, too, relief was 
limited to those who had been residents of the city for at least one 
year. Beneficiaries required the endorsation of the local clergy, or of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, or of their trade unions. Non-residents 
were given temporary emergency relief, until returned to their own 
places of residence. 

The Grey Nuns’ operated a free canteen, with provision for shelter 
when required. A similar service, primarily for veterans was operated 
under the direction of the Ven. Archdeacon Frederick George Scott, 
formerly chaplain to the overseas forces. As in Montreal, various Roman 
Catholic charitable institutions provided free meals for a temporary 
period when need was greatest. A great number of the applicants in 
Quebec City were country residents, who generally find employment in 
the winter, in logging or lumbering. With the coming of spring, they 
returned to their farm homes. 


Direct relief expenditures totalled $75,000.00 for the season of 1931. 


OTHER CITIES AND AREAS. 


The six large cities of the Dominion with populations over 100,000 
would be expected to face heavier and more complicated problems of 
unemployment and its social consequences than cities of smaller size, 
especially when many of the latter were not so closely dependent on 
industrial development. However, just as the depression has been world- 
wide, so its ‘‘backwash”’ has affected practically every part of Canada, 
and some of our rural areas have been called on to exert greater in- 
genuity in planning and more heroic determination in providing for 
their problems, than some of the heavily “‘hit’’ industrial centres. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Of all our provinces, the great wheat granary of the Prairies has 
suffered most. 


In 1930-1, Saskatchewan was faced with what then seemed to be a 
desperate situation, wheat backing up, where there were crops, but 
entire crop failure over a whole great area with the result that not 
individuals but whole communities and municipalities were in dire straits. 
The provincial unit of government had to take direct charge for in whole 
areas municipalities had come to the end of their tax resources, and 
citizens had nothing left to tax. 


A provincial relief measure was enacted, and placed under the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour for direct administration. Forty-three special 
road camps were opened, not for highway construction alone but for 
the development of good market roads in areas where distress was most 
acute. Each farmer in need was given sufficient work to earn $100.00 
plus board for himself and his horses while in camp. Barley and other 
cereals were bought up in needy areas, by the government and food 
distributed, according to a statutory schedule. Clothing was purchased 
by the government and distributed through the Red Cross, Daughters 
of the Empire, and other voluntary agencies. ‘Times were bad” but 
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Saskatchewan got through the winter of 1931, and asked only for a good 
crop for the summer. Despair followed disaster with the unprecedented 
drought that left Southern Saskatchewan almost desolate. By the jlate 
summer of 1931, conditions called for national action. A provincial 
relief commission was appointed, and the administration of a federal- 
provincial relief scheme entrusted to it. The province was divided into 
four groups of areas,—those practically destitute, those suffering from 
recurring drought in the last two years only, those with one year crop 
failure only, and so “‘patchy” in their needs, and those, where need 
would be more scattered and created in large part by those who had 
moved out of the stricken areas, and sought settlement in the north, 
but were ill provided with the equipment of livelihood. 


In each of the seventy odd municipalities, and eight or nine im- 
provement districts, faced with utter need, the provincial commission 
appointed a local relief committee, and a full time relief officer, to receive 
and pass on applications for relief. In the other two areas, relief officers 
were placed in charge of a group of districts and various voluntary 
agencies were utilized, and as far as possible relief thrown back on local 
resources, if they could assume it. An effort was made to utilize Sas- 
katchewan products and purchase clothing and other supplies from 
local houses where possible. An endeavour was also made to grant food, 
fuel, clothing, feed and fodder and cash aid along standard lines. No 
canned or other fruit, and no milk of any kind is supplied. The co- 
operation of the churches was enlisted locally in the distribution of 
clothing, vegetables, etc., shipped west from eastern centres through 
national effort on the part of the larger religious bodies in the Dominion. 
The railways granted free transportation. Where relief works could be 
developed they were encouraged but unfortunately the relief needs being 


greatest in rural areas, emphasis had to be placed on adequate provision 
of direct relief. 


REGINA. 

Saskatchewan’s capital proceeded to deal with the gigantic problem 
that the disaster to the southern areas in the province brought upon 
her, with spirit and enterprise fully worthy of her tradition. 

During 1930-1, the civic relief programme was carried through under 
an aldermanic relief committee with an increased relief staff, but in 
the autumn of 1931, acceding to popular representations, a civic relief 
commission was established, consisting of nine citizens, chosen from the 
Board of Trade, Local Council of Women, and other representative 


bodies, and the entire administration of municipal relief entrusted to 
them. 


Following on this action, voluntary effort organized to operate a 
Social Service Exchange and to lay the foundations of a Welfare Bureau. 
In December 1931, the Exchange had no less than 3500 registrations 
and 43 member agencies “‘clearing”’ through it. 

Regina’s aggregate load of families on relief numbered 3500 in 1931, 
as against 1065 in 1930, with the peak load 2,000 in 1931, and 800 in 
1930, and expenditure on direct relief of $339,428.02, as against $20,102.96 
in 1930. The relief works programme for the year totalled $953,804.51 
as against $202,610.17 in the preceding year. 

Regina observed in 1931, a residence limitation of 30 days on married 
men, but none on single men, the latter being accommodated in a special 
camp operated by the city. The city provided no work for single men 
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leaving responsibility for their employment to the bush camps, operated 
by the provincial government. In 1931-2, anyone who moved into 
Regina from one of the relief areas of the province, after September 
1, 1981, was “turned back” to the Relief Commission for support, 
or if served by the city, paid for by the commission. 


An interesting item in the Regina report is the fact that less than 
one half of the single men being provided with bed and breakfast “turned 
up” in December when the camp was opened. 


- 


SASKATOON. 


The “city of the north” was described in the West as having handled 
its homeless man problem more successfully than any other centre. The 
entire unemployment relief programme was handled by the civic relief 
department, under which a special concentration camp for homeless men 
was operated in the Exhibition Grounds. Here there was provision for 
registration, disinfection, medical examination, eating and sleeping ac- 
commodation. Every man had to register as willing to accept any work 
offering, and as many as possible were sent to the provincial bush camps 
at $15.00 to $20.00 per month, with board. The registration totalled 
1,648 men. All work at the camp was done by the men, only the superin- 
tendent and commandant being paid. The men were given three meals 
a day, with meat once a day. The total cost, of meals, superintendent, 
cook, and doctor who visited the camp daily, worked out at less than 
25c. per day per man. Of course, the camp buildings and equipment 
were available, only $2500.00 being required to put them in shape for 
this purpose. 

Married men were required to give one, two or three days work in 
the city, prior to the issuance of grocery or fuel orders, which were given 
in specified amount. Light, rent, and heat were paid when absolutely 
necessary. The work was assigned under the city engineer’s department. 
Residence requirements of thirty days were imposed, on all applicants, 
but might be waived in cases of utter destitution. Cash payment at 
regular rates was made to men, employed on relief works. ° 


A free dental clinic was available, and free medical care provided 
through the municipal health officer to wholly destitute cases. In addi- 
tion many of the medical men gave free care to needy cases. 

Homeless women workers were accommodated in large part by 
householders affording board and lodging in return for assistance “‘about 
the house.”’ Others were accommodated through special assistance in 
private boarding houses, or the ‘“Y.” 

In addition a modest experiment was tried of placing a limited 
group of families with supplies on land in the north under supervision 
of the provincial and civic governments. In the autumn of 1931 this 
experiment was reported as working well. 

Meanwhile, due to the interest of the Council of Women and the 
local service clubs, a private case working agency was created and a 
social service worker, placed in charge in the spring of 1931. Both public 
and private services are utilizing the Bureau for case working assistance. 

Saskatoon’s peak load in 1930-1 was reached with 519 families in 
the first week of April 1931, and 496 single men in January 1931. Yet 
in November 1931, 1063 families were receiving direct relief to the amount 
of $21,000.00 as against $3,547.00 paid to 260 families in November 1930. 
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ALBERTA. 

Alberta’s problem was not a provincial problem to the extent that 
circumstances made Saskatchewan’s so. 

The provincial government established what were known as “brush 
camps,” equipped to handle units of 55 men each. These camps were 
located in the south and the north, providing work for single men cleared 
through the Calgary and Edmonton employment bureaux, as concentra- 
tion points. The camps were organized along military lines with tent 
shelters and central cooking services. Food and shelter were provided, 
and the men were paid seventy-five cents a day in addition. . 

The southern camps were largely devoted to road and bridge work, 
but in the north the men were engaged on clearing land for the farmer. 

A representative of the Department of Public Works arranged with each 
farmer, the area, and rate per acre for the work required. Payment 

was made under the government relief funds, while the farmer in turn 

made his terms of repayment to the government for the work done. 
Men were drafted for the camps, to the concentration points at Calgary ' 
and Edmonton, through the government employment bureaux, scattered 
through the province, and where initial registration for this form of e 
employment was carried out. | 


EDMONTON. 

The entire unemployment problem in Edmonton was handled 
through the regular civic relief division with the addition of emergency 
staff. 

Hostels were not operated for homeless men, but they were accom- : 
modated at a flat rate in special rooming houses, two men to a room and 
provided with supper, bed and breakfast. Meals were provided through 
restaurant contracts. Residence restrictions were enforced, at first, but 
relaxed as pressure increased. 

Families were given help in their own homes, but in this case, three i 
months’ continuous residence in the city was required. Standard food ' 
orders, with fuel, but no cash relief were granted. Rent, gas and light 
were paid as required. 

Investigation was made before acceptance of applicants in either 
group, and co-operative inquiry as to the registration of the man for 
work was carried out with the employment bureau. In casesof families, 
supervision was frequently provided through the clergy. 

During the 1931 season, 3,883 single men registered as unemployed 
to 1,636 of whom relief was given. Family registration totalled 2,497 
men, heads of families, with 2,100 receiving relief. 

Relief costs were borne entirely from public funds, civic, provincial 
and federal, but no recent estimates of expenditure were available for 
this summary. 





CALGARY. 


Calgary’s system was very similar to that of Edmonton, being 
operated wholly through the regular civic relief division. Residential 
restrictions, however, were rigidly imposed, no assistance being granted 
to any applicant in the 1931 season who had come to Calgary, subsequent 
to August 1, 1930. In addition, applicants for family relief were re- 
quired to submit letters of reference from at least two citizens in good 
standing. Single men were provided with meal and bed tickets for use 
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in regular restaurants and rooming houses while families were provided 
with relief tickets of varying value which they “cashed” in purchase of 
their own food. Rent, gas, and light were paid and medical prescriptions 
filled when necessary. A large number of homeless men were sent to the 
bush camps, operated by the provincial government, registration for 
employment being carried out in co-operation with the government 
employment bureau. 

The scale of relief, followed in Calgary, approximated that used by 
the Dominion Department of Pensions and Health. 


One interesting feature in the Calgary scheme was the payment of 
$5.00 per week cash relief grant to single unemployed women whether 
living in rooms or at home, providing in the latter case, the father of the 
applicant was not also in receipt of relief. 

The peak load in Calgary was reached in the winter of 1930, with 
1,072 single men, and 933 families under relief in a city of roughly 75,000 
population. In the autumn of 1931, Calgary’s relief costs were amounting 
to $30,000.00 per month. 

In addition to the public relief programme in Calgary, the Calgary 
Herald operated a “Sunshine Fund” through which $15,000.00 to $20,- 
000.00 raised by voluntary contributions was distributed in the city of 
Calgary, and nearby rural areas. The distribution of this fund was 
handled on a co-operative basis by the Calgary Board of Public Welfare, 
which also operates a confidential exchange. 


MEDICINE HAT. 

Medicine Hat affords an interesting example of the handling of the 
problem in a smaller city of 10,000 population, where the regular civic 
relief department had a fairly continuous knowledge of many of the 
families seeking relief. The homeless man was boarded in private board- 
ing houses, the city paying $18.00 a month, as a flat rate. Many of 
the men were provided with rooms only, and “batched’’, cooking for 
themselves the food supplies provided by the Relief Department. 
Transients were given 35c meal tickets at restaurants. Otherwise relief 
was restricted to persons of six months minimum residence. 

The needs of families were met as far as possible by providing work 
on a civic works programme to married men, or men with dependants. 
Standard grocery supplies were provided as needed, and in cases of 
illness of the breadwinner, rent, gas, and light were frequently paid. 

During the 1931 season, this city of 10,000 found it necessary to 
assist 62 single men and 296 families. 


LETHBRIDGE. 
Lethbridge, a city of 11,000, handled its unemployment also through 
the regular civic relief department, but differed in some interesting 
details from others of the western cities. 


No assistance was granted to any non-resident (prior to August 1, 
1930) and affidavits according to a fairly detailed questionnaire were 
required of all applicants. Single men were not given meals or shelter 
but provided with one day’s work a week at 50 cents an hour, and 
expected to procure their own shelter and food out of the $4.00 so earned. 
Registration and employment were handled through the provincial 
employment bureau. 
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Families were granted food and fuel allowances and assistance with 
light and water rates, but no rents were paid. Food orders were issued 
in stipulated sums, and up to these amounts applicants could procure 
any groceries they ‘desired. 

During the 1931 season, Lethbridge gave assistance along these 
lines to no less than 226 single men and 170 families. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Approximately but half of one per cent of the area of the Province 
of British Columbia is municipally organized, yet this area contains 
practically 75% of the population of the province. Thus the question 
of unemployment and relief over a vast area rested back solely upon the 
provincial authorities who have handled direct relief through augmen- 
tation of the usual vote for the “Relief of the Indigent in Unorganized 
Areas”. This vote is expended under the provincial secretary’s depart- 
ment on the recommendation of the local government agent, $100,000.00 
being provided in the 1931 estimates for this purpose. 


In the organized municipalities, relief works were set under way, 
wherever possible, while in the “company’”’ towns, in the lumbering 
districts, the companies themselves undertook responsibility for the 
relief programme, with government assistance where necessary. 


Vancouver’s system has already been described. 


VICTORIA. 


In Victoria, and greater Victoria, relief works were undertaken under 
the direction of the civic authorities, but direct relief on behalf of the 
city was handled by the “Friendly Help” , a private relief agency, that 
during the years has gradually become the official relief distributing 
agency for the city, using its own private funds for “‘extras,’”’ not avail- 
able under civic relief. It also receives a civic grant towards operating 
costs. 


Case working services were available through the Social Service 
League, a privately maintained federation of voluntary agencies, employ- 
ing trained staff, but dispensing little relief, and then incidental to their 
case work plan for the family or individual. The League also operated 
the Social Service Exchange. 

In the autumn of 1931, a special Citizen’s Emergeny Unemployment 
Fund was established, and over $60,000.00 raised, for the purpose of 
meeting rent, light, heat, clothing, furniture and other needs, not pro- 
vided through civic funds. Except for an office secretary and stenographer 
it is operating through volunteer staff. It is attempting to co-operate 
in the provision of supplies with the League and ‘Friendly Help.” 

Probably due to the services made available through this special 
fund Victoria is one of the few cities recording lower relief and unemploy- 
ment expenditures in 1931 than in 1930, the comparative totals being 
$79,103.96 as against $117,598.57. In October, 1931, practically 1,400 
were registered as unemployed—891 married and 501 single men. By 
December sixteenth, an estimate set the totals as 3,265 men (1983 in 
Victoria, 222 in Esquimalt; 975 in Saanich; 85 in Oak Bay) and 92 
women, 77 of whom were in Victoria. ‘Transients were estimated at 
roughly 100. The “Friendly Help” relief cases in November 1931 
numbered 415, as against 211 families in 1930, practically doubled, an 
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incidence running through the Social Service League’s experience also, 
their case load varying through the months of 1931 to from two to four 
times, that of the preceding year. Through 1930, the Friendly Help 
assisted 585 families at a cost of $17,820.65; in 1931, its load was 817 
families at a cost of $43,975.43. 


In the autumn of 1931, a special committee was formed of repre- 
sentative citizens, interested in various aspects of Victoria’s social work, 
and under their auspices a survey has been made, particularly of the 
family and relief field, looking towards co-ordination of various services 
and specialization of functions among the different groups. Thus 
Victoria, like Winnipeg, will probably emerge from this experience with 
her provisions for social welfare, greatly strengthened. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Maritime Provinces as a whole have not yet suffered the same 
severity of depression as Upper and Western Canada, but in Sydney and 
Cape Breton problems of a complicated nature have prevailed over a 
longer period than in most other parts of the Dominion. Recurring 
industrial difficulties in the coal and steel areas, resulting from lowered 
earnings and strikes, have brought to the Sydney and mining areas of 
Cape Breton a continuous series of unemployment and relief problems 
throughout the last decade. Periods of crisis have several times develop- 
ed in this period but to a remarkable degree the different elements in- 
volved have “carried on’’ from year to year, in the face of conditions that 
might well have daunted less doughty communities. Throughout the 
mining country it is years since the average miner has enjoyed a full 
week of regular working days, while 500 to 700 young men of 18 to 25 
years have rarely, if ever, been employed. The island of Cape Breton 
became highly industrialized when steel and coal were at their zenith, 
and to-day is reputed to hold 1,000 abandoned farms, while importing 
80% to 85% of its edibles. The Cape Breton situation is both complex 
and quasi-permanent in its problems, and, realizing this, the Nova Scotia 
government has recently appointed a Royal Commission to report on 
the whole condition of the mining industry. 


SYDNEY. 

The persistent nature of the problem had placed a heavy burden on 
municipalities, whose resources were correspondingly depleted. So, in 
1931, at the request of the Mayor of Sydney, the centre of Cape Breton, 
a Citizens’ Relief Association was formed. A- meeting of citizens re- 
quested the aldermen to name two men from each of the six wards to 
form the Association. The Association appealed for donations of money, 
food and clothing. Food came in generous quantities, largely potatoes, 
flour, tea, butter, and canned goods. All business firms were canvassed 
by the Finance Committee with the result that practically every employee 
in Sydney, enjoying full-time employment, donated one day’s payment 
per month, paid in weekly instalments through the respective firms. 
During the winter approximately $26,000.00 was received in this way, 
though Sydney is a city of roughly 20,000 population, in which these 
conditions had prevailed with alternating severity for nearly a decade. 

Investigations of applicants were handled by the Children’s Aid 
Society staff, with a volunteer committee of two women from each ward, 
assisting in service and supervision. During the winter months 378 
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cases (49 single men and 234 families) were assisted, of the family cases 
nearly 20% were judged chronically dependent, and nearly half were 
found to be unemployed steel workers. 

Through an effective arrangement whereby the secretary of the 
Government Employment Bureau also acted as secretary of the Relief 
Association, a close relationship was maintained between the relief and 
employment aspects of the problem. 

The steel company advanced coal on credit to all men in its employ, 
and allowed occupancy of company owned houses without rent payment. 
The civic authorities provided coal to other families. No rent was 
paid by the municipality, or by the Relief Association; in most cases, 
the landlords themselves ‘‘stood the loss’ of non-payment of rent. 

Wherever possible, men were asked to “work out” the value of 
grocery orders under the city engineer’s department, on street work. 

Through a special fund provided by the Rotary Club, and the Relief 
Association, footwear was supplied to all school children in need, $100.00 
per week being so expended. Milk was provided to children in the 
schools, on the order of the Victorian Order of Nurses, the weekly allot- 
ment averaging $60.00. Second hand clothing was gathered and distri- 
buted through the Relief Association. 

The transient was given no shelter but provided with a ‘meal ticket” 
negotiable at a local café, at a contract cost of 32 cents. 

A large amount of free medical and dental service was donated 
‘in rotation”’ by these professions. 

These services were so effectively handled that the Association closed 
the season with $4,000.00 on hand. 


In the autumn of 1931, similar arrangements were made for the 
season of 1931-2, but full- time executive was required. Two employees 
were placed at the disposal of the Association by the Steel Company, 
and in recent weeks relief has been distributed amounting to $3,000.00 
in some weeks. 


There are few communities in Canada faced with more serious 
problems of unemployment and relief than Sydney, and few, if any, 
where they have been faced with a finer and more generous spirit of 
corporate community responsibility. The attitude, in which Sydney is 
continuing to grapple with a very difficult problem, is indicated by the 
president of the Relief Association who writes: ‘The executive in 
charge have felt that it was not beyond the ability of our citizens to look 
after our own unemployed and supply them with the necessities of life.’ 


HALIFAX. 


In the capital of Nova Scotia, one finds the extreme antithesis 
of the system followed in Winnipeg, the gateway of newer Canada. In 
the latter city, as already indicated, practically the entire responsibility 
for relief of unemployment, and generally, social welfare service, rests 
upon the municipal authority, through the civic Social Welfare Com- 
mission. In Halifax, there was no provision existing for outdoor relief 
through the public authority, the city operating without any relief de- 
partment whatever. The voluntary agencies carried the full burden of 
relief and assistance for all the destitute or under-privileged, except those 
who might be admitted for care to civic institutions, including the 
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municipal almshouse. This situation was naturally causing grave concern 
to the agencies facing the load of this winter. 


All investigation services for families were centralized in the Halifax 
Welfare Bureau, a voluntary agency, financed entirely by the Community 
Chest. The Bureau has endeavoured to maintain an emergency relief 
fund, in the face of the unusually heavy pressure of recent months, and 
has developed a close working relationship with the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The latter organization is an old 
foundation, supported in part from endowment income, and in part 
from private contributions. It operates a relief depot during the three 
winter months of January, February and March, and during this period 
daily serves breakfast from its offices, to a couple of hundred Halifax 
school children from needy families. Last year, the investigations for 
its family relief were handled by the Bureau, and this year an even 
closer working relationship is being developed. There is no system of 
special investigation or reference in respect to the children to whom 
breakfast is served. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Societies handle investigation and relief 
for the majority of the Roman Catholic families, and to them the Bureau 
refers families found in need and whose initial application is made to 
the former. 

A special club, ‘‘The Goodfellows,” is operated by one of the daily 
newspapers, and provides Christmas cheer and winter relief to families, 
referred by the Welfare Bureau. Various churches, women’s organizations 
and service clubs assist in augmenting the services which the Bureau 
can give. Relief is also dispensed by the Salvation Army, and one of 
the Missions. 


The problem of the homeless man is handled by the Salvation Army, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the Navy League through the Seaman’s Shelter. Here 
again these services are the entire responsibility of voluntary funds. 


Street and paving work were carried on during the summer of 1931, 
and relief works set in operation in the fall. 

In the month of November 1931, the Bureau had a load of 352 
cases, as against a total of 667 unemployed and 780 under-employed 
from October 1st, 1930, to March 31st, 1931, but reported the whole 
employment situation to be “easing considerably.” 

Unemployed are now being registered by the city and referred to 
the Welfare Bureau for investigation, the city providing an additional 
staff of three for this purpose. The Bureau then refers the cases most 
urgently in need of work and found to be eligible, to the city works 
a for placement in the relief works set under way in December 


NEW GLASGOW AND AREA. 


The steel and coal area centering about New Glasgow and the neigh- 
bouring towns has been very severely affected by the general depression 
and conditions have reacted to handicap the municipalities in financing 
the provision of work or relief. Under these conditions, some of the 
municipalities have sought to have their taxpayers “work out” their 
taxes and relief. In New Glasgow, a local Social Service Council, with 
its own secretary, and in Trenton, a Citizen’s Committee handled in- 
vestigation, and the distribution and supervision of relief, augmenting 
civic efforts by voluntary funds. 
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Generally throughout Nova Scotia a ‘“‘parish”’ poor relief system is 
still in force, on a municipal or county basis, similar to the traditional 
English poor law system. Generally, only custodial care is offered through 
the almshouse with “outdoor relief’’ or service usually provided through 
voluntary effort. The existence of well organized Children’s Aid Societies 
in thirteen counties, however, forms a nucleus in most areas for reference 
and investigation of families in which there are children. Generally the 
compactness and comparatively static nature of the Nova Scotia popula- 
tion have meant that the ordinary community welfare services have been 
adopted or expanded to meet any unusual pressure at the present time. 
This pressure has undoubtedly been less severe in Nova Scotia and the 
other two Maritime provinces, than elsewhere in Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
SAINT JOHN. 

Of all the province of New Brunswick, Saint John has been most 
severely affected by the whole depression, due in part to her position 
which renders her in the best of seasons, the repository community for 
many of the social problems of the rest of the province, and in part to 
her importance as Canada’s busiest winter port. The slump in Atlantic 
shipping has therefore affected her vitally. 


As in Nova Scotia, public relief has been handled in Saint John» 
through the Commissioners of the Poor, who maintain a municipal home, 
and generally provide custodial care both to single men, and families. 
However, outdoor relief in food and fuel has been available and in 1931 
and 1932 has been utilized more widely than in preceding years. Inquiry 
and supervision have been handled by the Commissioners, and a full- 
time secretary. However, no case work services have been available 
nor has there been any definite plan of continuous relief, or correlation 
of relief and employment for the individual family. 

Homeless men, transients, have been handled by the Chief of Police, 
through a special fund made available through the municipality. Resi- 
dents receive care through the Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., or Seaman’s 
Home, under the Navy League. 


In 1929, a Family Welfare Bureau was established as a private 
agency, drawing its funds in part from a civic grant, and from voluntary 
contributions. Through the Exchange set up by it, and its case working 
staff, practically all private effort in Saint John has been “cleared.” A 
special arrangement with the Red Cross Society has led to a co-operative 
working policy, whereby visiting housekeeper service is made available 
for soldiers’ families in need. By similar co-operation, the collection of 
clothing and its distribution to Bureau cases has been centralized. 


The restrictions on municipal relief have thrown an abnormally 
heavy relief responsibility on an agency that primarily exists for case 
service. However, the citizens and voluntary agencies have responded 
most generously to its appeals, placing considerable sums at its disposal. 
During the summer of 1931, a registration of the number of the unem- 
ployed was made by the Bureau and conferences held with the Council, 
Board of Trade, Overseers, etc., looking towards a clarification and de- 
finition of arrangements for 1931-2. This census revealed 2,423 cases of 
unemployment of whom 1,141 were drawing relief in August as against 
1710 unemployed in January, and 1,260 on relief. The result at least 
has been a stronger sense of the situation on the part of the whole com- 
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munity. During the Bureau’s recent campaign, various business con- 
cerns contributed the entire proceeds of one day’s business. In November 
1931, the Bureau was called on to serve over 550 cases, a load which 
they felt would be doubled by the end of December. 


Work on dock reconstruction following the disastrous fire of 1931 
and the opening of the winter port season afforded some prospect of an 
“easing” of the Saint John situation. This work is now finished. 


MONCTON. 


Moncton, the large railway centre of the Maritimes, like Saint John 
inevitably receives a “drift” of population from other parts. During 
1930-1, the burden of Moncton, while aggravated, was not considered as 
reaching undue proportions. However, further lay-offs, and the closing 
of the railway car shops for a period in the autumn of 1931 increased 
the proportions of the problem measurably. Up to that date Moncton 
had handled the situation through her usual facilities. 


Like other Maritime communities Moncton has a Municipal Home 
Commission, who supervise the maintenance of the Almshouse and the 
distribution of outdoor relief. Investigation is made through the secretary 
before a relief order is granted. The relief orders are standard, covering 
only staple foods, and are distributed, ordinarily, largely to needy women 
and children and occasionally aged men. No rents are paid but fuel may 
be supplied. Decision as to whether almshouse care or outdoor relief 
is extended rests with the commissioners. Outdoor relief in the winter of 
1931 amounted to $2600.00 per month. 


Homeless men were handled through a soup kitchen maintained at 
the police station and crude bunks set up in the sub-basement. 

In the autumn of 1931, by vote of the City Council, a Central 
Welfare Bureau Committee was created under the Chairmanship of the 
Mayor, and arrangements made for a liaison relationship between this 
committee and the voluntary agencies on co-operative handling of relief 
and assistance. 


* FREDERICTON. 


In the capital city, partly because of the non-industrial nature of 
the community as a whole, relief needs did not assume the proportions 
of some of the Nova Scotia cities of comparable size. Here, as in Moncton, 
the secretary of the overseers of the poor supervised admissions to 
almshouse care and the distribution of outdoor relief by standard food 
or fuel orders. The Victorian Order of Nurses and the Children’s Aid 
Society also handled a large amount of relief directly or through sup- 
plementary aid from voluntary funds. Homeless men were accommodated 
in the police station. 

In the autumn of 1931, after considerable discussion following on a 
community survey, arrangements were made to inaugurate a community 
welfare centre, for which two rooms were made available in the City 
Hall, where the secretary of the overseers of the poor, the secretary 
of the Children’s Aid Society, and the superintendent of the Victorian 
Order were accommodated, and efforts set under way to establish a 
social service exchange. It was hoped in this way to “clear” references, 
avoid duplications, and correlate to greater degree, the ae and 
donations of the voluntary agencies. 
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Generally throughout New Brunswick, the parish poor relief system 
has been in existence for a century and a half, and beyond participation 
to a limited extent in the public works relief programme, and some 
expenditure on direct relief, under the federal measures, the situation 
as a whole, has been handled through this machinery, with assistance 
from the provincial Red Cross in clothing distribution. 


CHARLOTTETOWN AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Of all the provinces of the Dominion, ‘the Island” has been least 
affected by present conditions, partly because it is largely a community 
of agricultural activities and interests, never highly industrialized or 
urbanized and consequently capable of a more self-contained life than 
most Canadian communities. There are but two fully organized muni- 
cipal units of government, at Charlottetown, the capital, and Summerside. 
Five other towns or villages are incorporated but with little machinery. 
Otherwise, governmental responsibility rests solely with the provincial 
authority. 

During 1930 and in the early part of 1931, there was comparatively 
little unemployment in the Island, but then the convulsions which the 
whole continent was suffering, shook this most pleasant land, especially 
affecting the export trade in potatoes, and fox furs, and shipping and 
construction activities. 

As in the Maritime Provinces of the main land, the Island has had 
the tradition of poor relief, but because of the almost total absence of 
any but the central unit of government has distributed relief through 
the practice of a “pauper’s fee,’ a grant of $5.00 per month, paid from 
provincial funds to any “needy,” “worthy” person, on the recommenda- 
tion of a reputable citizen, and on approval of the executive council of 
the Province. Beyond this provision, and occasional help in extremely 
necessitous cases, from the city of Charlottetown or the town of Sum- 
merside, there is no definite system of giving relief. Consequently, 
private charity has assumed a fairly heavy responsibility for relief in 
normal years. 

When in the summer of 1931, unemployment increased, Charlotte- 
town under the Dominion Unemployment Relief Plan, undertook an 
expenditure of $30,000.00 on roadwork and other construction, employing 
65 men for alternating fortnights every month, at the rate of 35 cents 
per hour. No provision was made, however, for direct relief, and this 
has been provided by the Churches, Service Clubs, Women’s and other 
organizations. 

The chief voluntary organization in the family relief field has been 
the Free Dispensary—a non-sectarian agency, originally founded for the 
distribution of free medical supplies to the needy but driven, by force 
of circumstances, into the distribution of food and fuel as well. 

In 1931, due primarily to the initiative of the Children’s Aid Society, 
a community survey was arranged, and out of it, a suggestion has arisen 
for the creation of a central case-working agency, combining the services 
of the Free Dispensary and whose secretary would direct a constructive 
relief and welfare programme, and act also as secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society with an assistant in charge of a Social Service Exchange. 
The proposal for such a departure was receiving consideration by some 
thirty different groups in January 1932. 
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VARYING TYPES OF SERVICES IN DIFFERENT ONTARIO CITIES. 


OSHAWA. 


Oshawa, one of the two centres of the motor industry in Ontario, 
may be taken as a sample of one of the larger industrial cities. It affords 
an encouraging example of a community that had equipped itself, 
within quite recent years, to provide for its public relief and private 
welfare services along carefully planned and organized lines. In 1928, 
a civic social welfare department was organized and placed in charge 
of an experienced worker. This department was almost overwhelmed 
with the pressure of conditions arising out of the depression, which in- 
evitably struck the motor industry, early and vitally. The field of 
private effort and the necessity for more effective co-ordination therein, 
became obvious, and in the early autumn of 1930, a Central Welfare 
Bureau for “clearing” the work of the “Associated Welfare Societies” 
was set up, again in charge of an experienced social worker. 

The Bureau works in close co-operation with the civic social welfare 
division, while a Women’s Welfare League provides clothing both for 
the Bureau and civic cases. 


Civic figures are not available, but the Welfare Bureau reports that 
whereas 1,000 families were given clothing in 1930, from October until the 
end of December 1931, as much clothing was distributed as in the whole 
preceding year. Families requiring Christmas cheer numbered over 
1,000 as against 856 last year. In the first eight months of operation 
1930-1, the Bureau handled 369 families, but the case load in December 
1931 numbered 311 minor, and 306 major cases. 


While the Oshawa Bureau reports no “easing up” in the situation, 
there is some strength to courage in the fact that, as in so many cities 
the donations to private charity have increased, the 1931 campaign 
yielding $34,480.51 as against $30,629.89 in 1930. 


BRANTFORD. 


Brantford, one of the province’s most attractive industrial cities 
is set in a fine agricultural county. Since 1914, a private agency, the 
Brantford Social Service League, has been responsible for general social 
service. Its funds have been raised entirely from private sources. Where 
a family required long-term material assistance, food and fuel were pro- 
vided by the eity, but milk, clothing, shoes, etc., by the League. 'Tempo- 
rary relief was assumed by the League. When requested, the League 
undertook investigation for city cases. The system of thus supple- 
menting the minimum of public relief through private aid has worked 
satisfactorily for several years. 


In 1931, all agencies, handling relief in the city, decided to raise a 
fund of $100,000.00 under the amalgamated effort of the Brantford 
Community League, with the understanding that every dollar so raised 
would be trebled, through equal contributions from the Dominion and 
Provincial governments. 


The Civic relief department handles all relief work, and supervises 
the distribution of the public grants in aid to direct relief. Direct relief 
is distributed by the Community League, which in November 1931, 
spent $20,000.00 an amount that it is anticipated will be required 
monthly until the spring. 
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- In December 1931, there were over 900 families receiving assistance, 
a number 200 in excess of those carried at the same period last year. 


KITCHENER. 


Kitchener is a highly industrialized centre, with 125 industries 
normally supporting a population of 32,000. 


The only relief and case working agency in the city is the Community 
Welfare Society, a somewhat unusual form of organization combining 
public and private relief. The Society provides from private funds for 
social work services, and supplemental assistance to families, to whom 
direct relief paid for from civic funds is distributed through the Society’s 
machinery. 


By the 1930-1 plan, supervised by “an Emergency Unemployment 
Committee” of the City Council, all unemployed men receiving relief 
carried work cards, initialled each morning by the government employ- 
ment bureau which handled all placements on relief work. Preference 
was given on the recommendation of the Welfare Society. Work was 
restricted to naturalized subjects, resident one year in Kitchener. 
Married men were given work every second week; single men every third 
week, at the rate of $19.20 per week. The Welfare Society supplemented 
income, where necessary. The works programme for the winter 1930-1 
involved expenditure of $200,000.00. 


From 1929 to June 1930, Kitchener reported a steady increase in 
unemployment, until its relief load in June 1930 was four times that 
of June 1929. From January to December 1930, of 1,025 applications 
for relief, 700 were due directly to unemployment, involving $24,000.00 
assistance from the Society, compared with $10,000.00 in 1929. In 
November 1930, the Society had 200 cases on direct relief at a cost of 
$1,840.00, but in 1931, the load was 500 cases, with expenditure of 
$7,962.03. 

SAULT STE-MARIE. 


Sault Ste-Marie, is typical of a group of northern cities, the centres 
of mining or lumbering areas or of both. In these communities the 
problem of the homeless man was particularly severe because of the 
inability of this floating population, to find employment. 


Like many of the northern communities, ‘‘the Sault’’ handled its 
problem entirely through a civic committee of Council, and its regular 
relief department. An interesting departure in the Sault was the 
operation of a depot, to which farmers of the neighbouring district 
donated vegetables, for distribution under the relief department. 


Assistance was restricted to persons, three months’ resident in the 
community. A standard grocery order was issued to families, if the 
wage earner could not be employed in the relief works programme. 
Investigation was handled through the relief office. 


Single men were provided with two meals a day, at 20 cents a 
meal, through contract with six restaurants in the city. 


At the peak of the winter of 1931, 175 single men were fed each day, 
and 700 families were on relief or-relief work. 
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WORK PROVIDED UNDER FEDERAL AID. 


The various provinces and departments of the Federal Government 
which are co-operating under the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, have furnished statistics showing the actual volume of employment 
given to December 31, 1931. The figures presented cover employment 
on public works and undertakings with the exception of two items in 
the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan where men were sent to 
work on farms. 

The following details show that at least 265,412 individuals have 
been given employment and 3,609,317 man-days work has been afforded 
from the commencement of operations under the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, to December 31, 1931. 

In Prince Edward Island, 1,086 individuals were given employment, 
6,611 man-days work being given. These figures, however, are up to 
October 31 only, as no reports have been received from the Province for 
the months of November and December. 

In Nova Scotia, 30,137 individuals have been given work, 334,397 
man-days work being given. 

In New Brunswick, 28,000 individuals have been given work, 385,028 
man-days work being given. 

In Quebec, 24,152 individuals have been given work, 253,574 man- 
days work being given. 

In Ontario, 56,000 individuals have been given work, 550,000 man- 
days work being given. 

In Manitoba, 37,363 individuals have been given work, 313,367 man- 
days work being given. In addition 223 individuals were sent to work 
on farms. 

In Saskatchewan, 7,263 individuals have been given work, 230,895 
man-days work being given. In addition 1,170 individuals were sent to 
work on farms. 

In Alberta, 32,214 individuals have been given work, 390,913 man- 
days work being given. 

In British Columbia, 31,894 individuals have been given work, 
868,712 man-days work being given. 

The Federal Government through its various departments has 


‘earried on works and undertakings under the Unemployment and Farm 


Relief Act, 1931, giving employment to 15,910 individuals and 246,662 
man-days to December 31, 1931. 
(Statistics provided by Dominion Unemployment Relief Branch). 





SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS. 


From such a general review, (cursory and wholly superficial as it 
must be), of the problems and methods of a group of our representative 
communities across the Dominion, the abiding impression remains of the 
intense and tremendous pity of it all, —for one thing that has come home 
in every depression, and is daily, miserably and tragically established 
again, is that the major cost of unemployment is paid by the unemployed 
and their families. 

If they and their relatives and friends did not hold the first line of 
defence with almost incredible sacrifices, sacrifices of body, mind and 
soul, not the entire resources of the nation could meet the needs of a 
time like this. 
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(1) THE TOLL. 

Daily the toll goes on, character and pride sustaining burdens of 
heroic proportions. As Mary Richmond wrote of a similar situation 
years ago: ‘‘Homes will be lost in the buying; money will be borrowed 
on disastrous terms; household effects gathered slowly will be scattered; 
occupants of separate homes will move into furnished rooms; dwellers 
in decent neighbourhoods will move into meaner streets; a lower moral 
tone will follow upon loss of privacy; lodgers will be taken in who are 
unfit companions for small children; large families will be insufficiently 
fed on the two days in the weeks earnings of one member; children 
will be taken from school permanently.’’* 


Men, insufficiently and improperly fed will become diabetic, as our 
statistics in some centres in Canada are showing to-day; women under- 
nourished and emaciated fall victims to tuberculosis, and children born 
of such mothers, and babies deprived of proper food are weak and 
rachitic. All through life they will suffer what we can never make up 
to them,—the loss of health and happiness in the years of growth. And 
the families and the individuals and the children suffer these things and 
more than these things; they suffer the loss of a sense of security; they 
lose faith in themselves, in lives of thrift and honesty, when the penalties 
depression exacts are so crushing on those whose sole offence is that 
they would work and cannot. These are the things we must see in the 
needs of our unemployed besides relief. Relief is essential but relief 
is not a cure, nor is it the sum total of real relief and succour to those 
whom circumstance has so shrivelled and scarred. 


(2) ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION REQUIRED. 

And the pity is the greater in that the whole great misery should 
be fundamentally unnecessary,—idleness, poverty and suffering in our 
city streets and many a countryside, with wheat elevators overflowing, 
and warehouses sagging with unsaleable goods,—the weight of plenty 
oppressing us into want because we have not learned the secret of 
effective control and adequate distribution of our own genius of pro- 
duction. With a sense of interest and responsibility that is a credit 
to our citizenship, we are attempting to redistribute, partly through 
public aid, partly through private philanthropy, our resources in relief, 
because we have not mastered the greater problem of prevention of such 
circumstances, through more effective organization of the machinery of 
production, and the adequate distribution of resources of our own skilful 
making. Thought and organization, through the decades, have gone 
into the creation of our elaborate system of production, distribution, 
credit and finance. 

But just as money and interest alone poured into such undertakings 
would have been of but partial effect, so the mere generous outpouring 
of relief and assistance will not relieve, out of existence, the ills of 
unemployment. The fundamental situation of which it is the outward 
excrescence must receive carefully concentrated study and masterly re- 
organization, in as definite and intense degree as these have gone into 
the development of our whole present system of credit and production. 
The effects of unemployment we are attempting to assuage; the removal 
of abnormal unemployment will only be effected by thought and effective, 
courageous organization to offset its fundamental causes. 


*Mary Richmond—P 2—Emergency Relief in Times of Unemployment. 
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As the months drag into the years; as a tide that seemed an in- 
evitable aftermath of war in a few countries of Kurope has washed with 
increasing force upon the shores of Eldorado in the New World, the 
realization is slowly dawning that, as out of the Great War arose a 
determined longing for the world assurance of peace, so, out of an 
intensity of suffering and need, exceeding all previous depressions of our 
industrial civilization, there is emerging realization and determination 
that such things can ‘and must be prevented, and that it is obligatory 
upon the combined resources of civilization to see that they are prevented. 


(3) NEED OF CLEAR CUT POLICIES. 


Because of this widening perception of the causes and nature of 
the conditions facing us, we are taking a broader view of the situation 
than ever before. The rapidity and universal nature of our methods 
of communication would of themselves contribute to this end, even as 
they probably add to our sense of depression through making us aware, 
as in no other time, of the widespread nature of these problems. The 
very diversity of method and organization in our Canadian communities, 
the apparent lack of any fairly clearly defined distinction of functions, 
as between private and public responsibility; the absence of machinery 
whereby one can accurately gauge, even provincially, the full nature and 
extent of needs, are all bringing into clearer significance the desirability 
of a closer knitting of our social welfare policies and programmes, public 
and private, even though such processes may strain the constitutional 
concepts of the British North America Act. 

As already indicated, as the social consequences of the economic 
situation become more apparent, so does the fact that a large measure 
of the problem is not emergency in its nature, but wears a permanent 
aspect that traditionally has been met by provincial or municipal effort, 
public or private. This imposes upon us the obligation of developing 
a truly national attitude towards the whole question of social welfare to 
the end that the programme of social assistance may be conceived as a 
whole, and carried out in recognized, rather than haphazard, parts, as 
the respective responsibilities of the different parties thereto. 


(4) IS DEPENDENCY AN INSURANCE OR SOCIAL PROBLEM, OR BOTH? 


There is the constant problem of dependency arising out of the 
ill-health, premature death, or old age, or unemployment of the wage- 
earner. In “‘piece-meal’’, different communities and provinces in Canada 
are evolving their own methods of dealing with these needs. Some of 
the provinces are developing broad public health programmes; in all 
of them through statutory aid, hospitalization is, in a measure, social- 
ized. Two provinces at least. have commissions studying health in- 
surance. Six provinces are spending $7,000,000.00 per year on mothers’ 
allowances; and a seventh will probably shortly adopt this system. 
Five provinces, with federal aid, provide old age pensions, to the extent 
of $18,000,000.00 per annum. Child protection services are organized 
in seven provinces, but are largely the financial responsibility of the 
municipalities. General relief needs rest back upon province or munici- 
pality, but the unemployment relief programme has turned on Federal 
Aid. Apart from millions of dollars raised in the last four months for 
various types of private philanthropy in scores of Canadian communi- 
ties, the six cities of Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton 
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and Halifax have raised, alone, approximately $2,700,000.00 through 
federated charities’ campaigns since September 1931. 

The scores of millions of dollars required for the federal-provincial- 
municipal programmes of unemployment works and relief have forced 
upon the most casually minded the consideration of unemployment 
insurance, just as the fact that only from 25% to 30% of Great Britain’s 
unemployed belong to insurable groups, brings home to the careful 
thinker the fact that unemployment insurance would be but one part 
of a more comprehensive programme. 


This broader programme must visualize organization, prevention 
and adequate relief provision for the dependent uninsurable, and the 
social needs even of the insurable. Canadians have been forced to 
think more seriously and clearly than ever in the days when prosperity. 
kept minds too often awhirl in casual content, and many are asking 
whether the answer to our social perplexities will be in part in a generally 
agreed upon policy of social assistance that will not shrink from facing 
the possibility of compulsory insurance against dependency induced by 
such certain factors as ill health, death, old age and unemployment; 
the parallel provision of relief and assistance for social dependency 
that will not fall in an insurable category; and in reference to both 
the evolution of peculiarly Canadian systems, that will not ignore 
what has always been one of our greatest assets, the place and responsi- 
bility of private initiative and effort, both in finance and administration. 


(5) WHERE DOES THE SOCIAL AGENCY ENTER? 


And in all this where does the social agency enter? What should 
be the part of the social agency in the emergency? Has it a part, or 
should it step aside and throw entirely to the public authority the 
responsibility, not only of emergency organization, but of the whole 
business of handling an emergency situation? What wisdom may 
be garnered from the story of these past depressions? and of the winter 
of 1929-30, with no large scale policy or organization for handling what 
every social worker knew was a steadily rising tide?—and of the 
experience of 1930-1? 

While our Canadian agencies have lacked time and resources to 
study our way through, the United States agencies have gathered their 
records of experience and offer them for our general thinking. Much 
of this has been most scientifically assessed and out of it there would 
seem to be indicated certain fairly reliable lines of wise social treatment 
for such situations. This evidence overwhelmingly indicates an ines- 
capable function and duty for private philanthropic effort, soundly 
correlated and supplementary to the public programme. 


Two things are particularly apt to happen when all effort is central- 
ized in a public authority, first, the individual citizen does not “come to 
grips” with the elements of the problem, nor give responsible attention 
to the details by which it is handled; secondly, mass treatment is apt to 
develop with routine substituted for service. 

“Good case work in a time of unemployment is as important as at 
any other time, if not more so. .Standards of living must be kept high 
enough to protect health; children must not be exploited for their small 
earnings; the morale of family life needs to be protected against the 
effects of idleness and discouragement. Money must be used for addi- 
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tional workers as well as for relief; otherwise the family case worker 
loses the buoyancy which is essential for her work. The family case 
worker may break under the strain of overwork, lack of funds for relief, 
and the impossibility of meeting the insistent needs of discouraged 
people who cannot find work. -The clients in turn suffer from the 
worker’s discouragement and fatigue.’’* 


(6) THE ABSENCE OF CASE WORK SERVICES. 


Perhaps this has been one of our greatest gaps in the crisis in Canada 
today,—the general absence in the overwhelming number of our com- 
munities of any services providing constructive case treatment as well 
as relief. Mere expenditure of money, mere provision of the essentials 
of minimum food and fuel and shelter will not, of themselves, sustain 
morale and character in these or any times of need 


Conditions of life lived always just on the margin between main- 
tenance and dependency, do not conduce to the upbuilding of that sense 
of security and confidence from which family solidarity and ambition 
develop. Where life is sustained at the barest minimum, and that 
minimum periodically subject to depression below even these standards, 
concomitant problems of health, housing and delinquency only too 
frequently emerge. Life so lived in constant fear of dependency from 
unemployment, ill health, accident or any untoward emergency, is the 
lot of thousands of our people who cannot contemplate the loss of a 
month’s earnings or its equivalent in unforeseen expenditure, without 
disaster. Under these conditions family life can survive only as the 
individual family can rely on the capacity for courage, faith, self-reliance 
and sacrifice of its members. These, no less than the assurance of 
material needs, must be provided from without, if such qualities are 
lacking or endangered. The evolution into strength and development 
of thousands of homes of sound, wholesome family life is our continual 
tribute to the innate strength and capacity for development of our 
Canadian people. The assurance of some equality of opportunity for 
our thousands of endangered families is the constant problem and 
function of properly organized social work with families—the reinforce- 
ment of the family’s life, to the degree that it is endangered, by the 
provision of spiritual strengthening or material needs, to the ascertained 
extent that either or both are lacking or weakened 


True at any time, such considerations assume stronger force when 
thousands of families who have never known the pressure of such need 
are thrown on outside aid. ‘“‘We have never been like this before; we 
do not know what to do’, has come in stifled, jerky words from thou- 
sands of broken men and women in these last few months. And if the 
community forces them to tell their broken story to members of the 
police force, assigned temporarily to the Relief Department; to volunteers 
who may belong to their own church or social group, and whom they 
can never again meet on an equality; or to a member of the engineering 
or public works staff, assigned to “taking applications”; or to some one 
recruited from the ranks of the casually unemployed,—the deep personal 
needs, the social problem will not be met, and morale will be in danger of 
permanent destruction. 


*The Time to Plan is Now—Family Welfare Association of America, which is largely drawn upon in 
many of these suggestions. 


tReport of Saskatoon Welfare Bureau, 1931. 
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The need of a properly organized social work service has become 
increasingly evident to community upon community, but the lack of 
means to give leadership in the organization of such services, and to 
provide trainéd staffs for their manning has been one of the tragedies of 
Canadian organizing agencies at this time, as it has at the same time 
been one of the commentaries on the lack of broad vision and interest 
of hundreds of Canadians of means who “do not believe in giving to 
overhead organizations.” 

In 1927 there were in the Dominion of Canada case working agencies 
equipped to provide family welfare service in but six of the larger Cana- 
dian cities, and no such services on a general provincial basis. 

In 1929, through the surveys and organization services of the Cana- 
dian Council on Child and Family Welfare throughout Canada, and of 
the Community Welfare Council of Ontario, within that province par- 
ticularly, several other communities had undertaken the study of such 
services. 

But, from the summer of 1931 to the winter of 1932, these two 
agencies could report at least fifteen more of our larger communities, 
organizing or calling on them for assistance in respect to such services. 
The pressure of attempting to create and staff with experienced personnel 
new but fundamental services, with human life suffering in their absence, 
has of itself presented tragic testimony of the need and place of organized 
social work in the community life of today. More effective support and 
organization for adequate advice and leadership in the development of 
our public and private social services is recurringly evident throughout 
this story of unemployment in Canadian communities today. 


(7) COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT RESPONSIBILITIES. 


As consistently emerging, and as consistently disregarded, would 
appear to be the obligation upon every community of any size, dependent 
upon industrial production, to continue (preferably as a standing com- 
mittee of a Council of Social Agencies) a Permanent Employment Com- 
mittee (not an Unemployment Committee) which would have as its 
continuous job the study of the prevention of unemployment and pre- 
paration for the handling of what proves unpreventable. The Employ- 
ment Services Co-ordination Act 1919 contemplated the creation feder- 
ally and provincially with municipal co-operation of almost exactly such 
machinery. 

Surely with the evidence that a hundred years have shown of the 
apparent inevitability of these recurring cycles, responsible interests will 
undertake to assure that out of this major social disaster, our larger 
Canadian communities at least will make provision for what really might 
be accurately described as Employment Vigilance Committees, composed 
of representatives of the public employment services, the Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Retail Merchants’ Associations, the leading industrial 
or business activities of the community, the banks, the Trade and 
Labour Unions, the municipal authorities, and the social agencies. Such 
a permanent committee would assure continuous intelligent attention on 
the part of its group to employment statistics and trends, which are 
now issued monthly by the Labour Departments, but rarely studied, 
except by the economists, until stress and strain are upon us. These 
national and provincial statistics would be reinforced and interpreted by 
the knowledge of the elements represented in the local group. 
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Another responsibility of such a permanent committee would be 
to bring the utmost possible effort to bear to assure general and regular 
use of a centralized employment registration and service through the 
public employment offices, thus assuring as nearly complete an index 
as possible of employment, employable, and unemployable in the 
community. 


This committee should further review continuously the whole volume 
of relief disbursement, public and private in the community, thus keeping 
public and private sources informed of the volume of social dependency, 
normally resting upon the community, and the ratio of its distribution. 


Such a committee might also stimulate and encourage the introduc- 
tion of regularization of production and employment within the leading 
industries and activities of the community, looking particularly to dis- 
couragement of heavy importations of outside workers on wholly tempo- 
rary undertakings, seeking instead ways and means of organizing 
personnel reserves for temporary transfer from one service to another, 
especially to “even up” seasonal “slacks’’. 


It should also seek to encourage private citizens, business houses, 
and industrial establishments to defer outlays on repairs, alterations, 
contemplated additions, etc., to those periods of the year that bring 
recurring slackness, or to “even up” their business over the year, and to 
times when the business indications suggest a “slump”. A further 
responsibility would be study of the possibilities of reducing the regular 
unemployable group, by seeking to create special openings for workers 
handicapped by physical conditions for general employment, or for men 
and women who perhaps at forty or fifty find themselves displaced in 
some processes but may. be quite competent to carry on other work. 
A continuous, community programme could develop mobility of person- 
nel and transfer of labour within and between business houses and 
industrial establishments. 


Were such a Committee permanently functioning within our larger 
communities, it would be continuously fighting the inroads of unemploy- 
ment, and would be immediately alert to the unmistakeable signs of 
impending increases, which would be immediately brought before them 
by such facts as decrease in placements in the employment offices com- 
pared with other years, decreased requisitions from employers, with- 
drawals from individual bank savings, increased pressure on the social 
agencies, and increased “days off,” and ‘“‘lay-offs”’ in families handled 
by these agencies, the V.O.N. nursing services, etc. 


Possibly this is one of the major responsibilities which should be 
brought home to us by the experience of these last twenty months, 
that the exigencies of our modern social life demand that if we are to 
avoid the disastrous destruction of so many of our wage-earners’ homes 
and the impairment and loss of so much of individual morale and so 
of national character by these recurring cycles, we must organize per- 
manently to face a situation that is always with us, and then we shall 
be able to deal with emergency conditions with a fighting force, skilled 
and equipped for the attack. We do not wait, at least not intelligently, 
to plan and establish a fire department until the community is in flames, 
nor to found hospitals and public health services until a plague is upon 
us. But we have not learned wisdom, hitherto, in the preservation of 
the working strength of our people. 
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(8) PUBLICITY. 


Another conclusion which the evidence would seem to establish is 
that our publicity should be much more controlled and restrained, unless 
it is necessary to bring pressure on public bodies, business, or indeed 
the general body of citizens to obtain action. Otherwise we may develop 
a panic or a dull, drab fear that will weigh upon the community like a 
leaden pall. 


Like our planning, our wisest, most effective publicity should be a 
steady campaign of community education. But in “good times,” relief 
and distress items are not “news” and cannot get “front page.” In 
such a situation steady news letters issued by the agencies themselves 
should be regularly provided to the churches, business houses, private 
contributors, service clubs, womens’ organizations, etc. Some of these 
might be read even in times of prosperity. 


Special appeals for relief funds should as far as possible be directed 
personally to the contributor, unless and until the emergency needs or 
the failure of contributors require a “broadcast” effort. The truth 
should not be suppressed for we are better equipped to handle ourselves 
in the dark if we know we are in the dark, but publicity should not be 
exploited to the point where excited and unorganized philanthropy is 
in danger of “sandbagging”’ families with relief rations or drowning 
homeless men in soup. 


Publicity must be so planned as to direct the interest aroused there- 
from to constructive planning and action. 


(9) CENTRALIZED REGISTRATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Centralized registration and employment services, preferably in the 
public employment offices, have proved to be absolutely essential to 
getting any adequate measurement of the incidence of unemployment, 
and its nature, particularly of the evidence of the normally employed 
now unemployed as distinct from the unemployable. Private citizens, 
personnel departments and firms should co-operate in registering their 
requirements in the central office, even though possible applicants are 
referred back for their interviews. This eliminates the disheartening 
“round to round” of those seeking work, from one office to another. 
This office should serve solely as a registration for employment, not 
relief. Reference should be direct to the relief and service agencies. 


Toronto has established a central registration bureau in close co- 
operation with the government bureau and Montreal has issued a com- 
pact little card, setting forth information as to where and what the 
services are that are prepared to meet the needs of different groups. 


(10) THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE. 


Every community gives equal evidence of the necessity of a central 
social service registry or index as absolutely essential to an adequate 
handling of the problem in a community of any size. Even a rudimentary 
system is preferable to no such service at all. This has been the experi- 
ence of so many communities that a short concise summary of how 
the exchange works has been published and widely distributed in recent 
months. In several communities where there has been no exchange, it 
has been found necessary to establish a simply operated one. 
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(11) RELIEF WORK. 


The great desirability of work over relief is too generally accepted 
to be argued but the story of agency after agency testifying as to the 
difference in morale of recipients of relief instead of relief work is in 
part further evidence. 

What work is available should be given on a work basis, though 
there should be co-operation to spread existing work as widely as possible 
over existing unemployed. Rotation of work to give at least part-time 
employment ‘“‘all-round”’ has been found to be more constructive in the 


opinion of the social agencies than reduction of employment to full time 
staff only. 


(12) RELIEF FUNDS. 


Relief can never be a money substitute for wages or work lost. It 


is at best merely a means of assistance for what is fundamental and 
essential. 


One of the serious problems in connection with unemployment 
relief, evident in the replies of many communities, is that being an 
emergency requirement, it is generally raised by emergency means. The 
large and wealthy community raises an emergency relief fund, and 
human ingenuity cannot keep the unemployed from flooding the com- 
munity and adding to a burden that will exceed the community’s 
resources. 


As far as possible existing agencies should be used, if they can be 
adapted for the extra strain placed upon a community. Emergency 
funds and emergency programmes as such, or as new agencies should be 
avoided unless no machinery otherwise exists. _ 


Private agencies and community chests it is suggested, should do 
all in their power quietly to increase contributions for relief through 
the usual channels. 

In several cities in Canada, certain industries have agreed to assist 
through a private agency, the families of their former employees. In 
one city, one firm has contributed $100.00 per week to be used in relief 
and service by a private agency. 


Unemployment is, however, essentially a problem of the community 
and the community, as a whole should carry it. No unemployment 
emergency of proportions can be adequately covered without assistance 


from public funds and the Canadian situation long ago reached such 
proportions. 


(13) GOVERNMENT RELIEF—CANADA. 


The Labour Gazette of August 1931 carried the story of the extent 
to which government effort had rendered funds available for unemploy- 
ment work and relief up to July 31, 1931, under the legislation of 1930-1. 

To that date, the total costs of public works approved under the 
Unemployment Relief Act 1930, had amounted to $70,836,437.00 of 
which the Dominion contribution was $14,742,962.00. The number of 
man days work given had aggregated 7,067,353. 

Direct relief distributed under the legislation by the Dominion only 
totalled $1,746,566.47. This would be augmented roughly to between 
two and three times this sum, by provincial and municipal contributions. 
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(14) TRANSIENTS AND HOMELESS MEN. 

The Canadian returns would seem to indicate that, perhaps in- 
evitably in a young country nominally engaged in major construction 
activities as is the Dominion, the volume of homeless unemployed men 
is unusually heavy. The transient has offered an increasing problem, 
for the meeting of which provincial and federal governments have com- 
bined in the equipment of road and bush camps. 

The natural inclination of the householder to give, “at the door,” 
either money or food is perhaps the greatest single factor in making 
the comprehensive handling of this problem a difficult one. Essential 
to proper handling of the problem in any community appears to be 
effeetive central registration for employment, and for relief, and the 
issuance of special cards for both. 

The sale of tickets to householders for meals and beds, and their 
use of these, have proved most effective means of combatting begging 
and ‘‘ panhandling.” 

New hostels, soup kitchens, etc., are disruptive of proper treatment 
of the problem, unless their establishment follows on a close census of 
all existing accommodation, compared with employment bureau regis- 
tration, and unless they are associated with central registration. Every 
effort should be made to handle the load through existing services, by 
“staggering’’ meal hours, if necessary, and by utilizing community 
restaurants, etc., under supervised contracts. The danger of creating 
new agencies in excess of average community needs is evident in the 
Canadian situation. 

Where hostels are operating, the need is obvious of more rigid 
standards of health, cleanliness, discipline, recreation and vocational 
activities. 


(145) HOMELESS WOMEN. 

Even in the unusual pressure of present conditions, the small inci- 
dence of unemployed women and girls in actual need is remarkable. 
This is partly accounted for, by the fact that, many plants, in cutting 
staff, discriminated in their ‘‘lay offs’’ by releasing the girl, with assured 
home background, in which the father or other members of the family 
were employed. 

Many girls, too, have been able to pick up part time employment, 
often in a different form of work, e.g., stenographers clerking in stores, 
etc., and have thus “kept going.” 

Some of the cities report large numbers as “working for their board”’ 
in homes where domestic employees were not ordinarily retained. 

Where the need has existed, evidence indicates that the problem of 
the individual has frequently been met by ‘quiet’ arrangement with a 
Y.W.C.A. or similar ‘hostel’ to receive a girl, on a basis of payment 
through relief funds. The project of hostels for homeless girls seems 
to be unacceptable and impractical, the greater number of girls ap- 
parently preferring accommodation in private boarding houses, where a 
special rate is paid. 


(16) RELIEF IN CASH OR KIND. 
With very few exceptions in Canada, relief is being provided in 
food, fuel, or clothing, but not in cash grants. There are but few excep- 
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tions to this practice. The issuance of relief varies from the distribution 
from central depots of minimum relief supplies to the granting of orders 
of specified value, which the recipient may ‘‘cash” at any store for any 
variety of food desired. Two major tendencies are discernible, however, 
one, the “paring” of relief orders to the minimum of staple foods; the 
other, an earnest effort to compile, on a scientific nutrition basis, minimum 
health subsistence budgets, varying with the size and needs of the bene- 


ficiaries, and designed to provide at minimum cost, the maximum of 
sustenance. 


Very few communities are providing clothing from public funds. 
This has very generally become an activity of voluntary service, with 
standards varying from the indiscriminate re-issuance of old, soiled and 
worn clothing, to highly organized centres, where it is disinfected, re- 
novated and actually fitted to the recipient. In some centres, new 
material is bought in bulk, and wives of unemployed men and unemployed 
women paid to make garments required. 


More particularly in Western Canada, rents and light bills are paid 
from public funds. In many communities, however, these must be 
charges solely on special private funds. Several of the larger com- 
munities in Upper Canada and the Maritimes definitely refuse as public 
policy, to meet rent payments. In Toronto and Montreal, special rotating 
funds, privately financed, are utilized for rents. 


(17) MEDICAL AND NURSING SERVICES. 


Many communities are providing urgently required medical supplies 
as part of their relief budgets, but only in hostels, is free medical care 
being provided except through the regular public health services. The 
Victorian Order of Nurses reveals in nearly all its nursing centres, 
increases in cases, symptomatic of endangered health and homes unable 
to afford other nursing service. The hospital clinics show an increased 
jaca in many communities, illustrative of inability to pay medical 
ees. 


Only in Montreal, however, is there a definite report of the provision 
of medical examination (through the Health Service of Financial Federa- 


tion), as a routine service, provided for all applicants for unemployment 
relief or service. 


(18) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF. 


The relative responsibilities of the private and public relief services 
vary greatly in the different communities, and only in a few, are definite 
lines of demarcation clearly established. This problem presents a whole 
range of consideration in itself, perhaps more adequately dealt with in 
“The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies” just 
published by the Family Welfare Association of America, than in any 
other discussion of the subject. 


A tendency quite marked in several Canadian communities is the 
handling of investigation and case service by the private agency, and 
issuance of relief on its order by the public authority. 

Another trend in other communities is the complete handling (relief 
and service) of first contacts, non-residents, and families of normal 
stability by the private agency, and assumption by the public agency 
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of cases, presumed to present such problems that their permanent de- 
pendency seems fairly certain. 


In other centres, the public authority assumes no responsibility 
except for custodial care; in others, it provides everything from food 
and fuel to clothing and rent. 


And Canadian communities are found at any point of the circum- 
ference of this very wide circle of varying methods. 


(19) OVER EMPHASIS ON MATERIAL RELIEF. 


Generally, there is an increasing uneasiness evident among many 
of the most experienced agencies, as to the growing tendency to empha- 
size mere material relief, at the cost of less provision of relief work, and 
of case work and other social services for the recipients. 


Fear of the effects of such emphasis, on the minds of the general 
public and the recipient are variously expressed. One worker writes: 
“Our people are becoming “relief-minded” as evidenced by the fact that 
so many, when employed make no provision for the time of idleness, 
preferring to spend their earnings, in many cases, on things which are 
not absolutely essential. The only remedy which can be discerned is 
unemployment insurance’. 


Others see the long periods of idleness on relief, as more destructive 
of morale, than such periods, broken by work, even of a “‘relief’’ nature. 


Month by month, as the depression has lasted, the magnificent thing 
inspiring the social agencies, has been the spirit of the people themselves. 


One prominent executive as late as December writes: 


“If our workers are feeling the strain of two years of ‘‘epidemic’’ condi- 
tions of work, what can we expect of the morale of these 3,500 families, 
who have been on the bare edge of things, all this time? Their patience 
and courage under such conditions show that the spirit of the pioneers is 
not yet dead in Canada, for to-day these people are not upheld with the 
knowledge of a “golden west full of opportunity’”’ that was the heritage 
of the pioneers’. 


Another writes: 


“In spite of the discouragement, the irritation and Bolshevik outcrop- 
pings that we come across in our work, what really surprises and impres- 
ses us most of all, is the fortitude and ‘W ell, we may as well make the 
best of it’ attitude, on the part of the many”’. 


If this courage is maintained and preserved, we shall come through 
these times, unimpaired. If it is impaired or destroyed, we shall not 
efface, for generations the impact of these days. And, now for the first 
time, there comes some indication that it may break. One of the largest 
agencies in the Dominion writes: 

“You will see how steadily the tide has risen during the last six months 
and how much heavier the pressure is than it was in 1930. We thought 
then that we were pressed to the uttermost—(but) never in our experience 
have we faced anything to equal this winter. The staff is working 
literally day and night to try to deal with the situation—To see such a 
steady stream of people, day in and day out, is sufficiently difficult, but 
this winter it has not been numbers alone, which has made the burden 
almost unbearable, but rather the seriousness of the problems presented. 
Never before have we experienced to such an extent the effect of pro- 
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longed unemployment on family life. For the most part our clients 
came to us either depressed and discouraged to the point of tears, or 
extremely bitter and antagonistic regarding the whole social order.” 


Under such pressure and circumstances, mere relief, especially on an 
emergency basis, is not enough. With relief must go much more,— 
service, or, what the technical person calls, case work——that careful, 
personal service to every unemployed man and his family, that is as 
different from mass treatment in inquiry and relief, as the general distri- 
bution of patent medicine and poultices to a plague stricken community 
is, from sufficient and efficient medical and nursing staff to diagnose, 
prescribe and care for each stricken individual. 


There must go with the provision of relief personal service to learn 
the individual’s story and to give that strength and help and courage 
that will keep the unemployed man and his family from breaking under 
the strain of lack of work and gnawing insecurity. As already pointed 
out, such services are sadly lacking in most of our communities, and in 
such absence a family agency can hardly be created and wheeled into 
action, with the conflagration raging. Where, however, no such service 
exists at all, a service can be set up, which will at least bring together all 
the existing agencies and forces who potentially could be of service in 
the emergency, and from whose strength, a wider range of service can 
be brought to the stricken through the correlation of existing services, 
and if possible, the retention of at least one community worker of training 
and experience. 

Such a committee has been formed in several cities by bringing 
together one representative of each of the Churches, of each of the service 
clubs, of each of the women’s organizations, of the labour and veterans’ 
organizations, of the fraternal bodies, of the board of trade, and the 
various health and social services in the community. 

Such a central group can then elect an executive committee who 
would undertake to obtain from each participating group, an under- 
standing as to what responsibility they were willing to assume in respect 
to the whole community programme, and to assurance of provision of 
more than the mere minimum of material relief alone. 

There is a growing and alarming inclination for citizens to con- 
centrate on food and clothing and forget also the other social needs of 
those now dependent on social aid. 

Public health services, necessary at any time, are emphatically more 
urgently needed when men out of work, ill nourished and poorly sheltered 
for long months, and the women in their households, offer lowered re- 
sistance to tuberculosis and similar diseases; when children suffering 
from the handicaps of such conditions are malnourished and rachitic; 
when adolescents, two or three years out of school and idle, shrink from 
the dull misery of impoverished homes and haunt the streets or any 
quarters that offer some diversion. 

Families where relations have become strained from long months 
of insufficiency and despair, disintegrate in desertion or marital upheavals; 
homes swept bare of furniture and shrunken from the one family dwelling 
to one or two furnished rooms, perhaps shared with others, cannot 
continuously withstand the disrupting pressure of such circumstances. 

Surely the home nursing, clinical, hospital and general health services, 
deemed essential in days of peaceful progress, must expand—not be 
forced to contract—in such times of strain. 
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Unquestionably the child protection services must be strengthened, 
not depleted, in days when more and more children are being left com- 
fortless through the gnawing misery and disintegrating effect of poverty 
and need within their homes; when their little bodies are more thinly 
clad and poorly nourished than Canadian agencies have seen for many 
years. 

The recreation, character-building and pre-delinquency services must 
struggle against a mounting tide of idle adolescents. 

And the weary mothers whose courage must be sustained against 
the long dull months of hopelessness, should be reinforced with the 
diversions which the community gatherings of the settlement, etc., offer. 


Obviously the agencies that work in these fields contribute no small 
part to the sustenance of human character in the pressure and strain of 
present conditions. They must be enabled to continue their essential 
services. 


There must be community thought for these things to assure stability 
of life and service to the disadvantaged and distressed. 'The evidence 
shows far too many of our communities, even at this date, ‘leaving 
relief to the city.”’ It cannot be said, often or strongly enough, that the 
very death of morale is imminent in a programme that offers nothing 
but relief, that ignores the other social problems, and deep spiritual 
needs of the distressed. 

That is the persisting, haunting thought that follows one through 
the long, long record of Canada’s continuing struggle with this problem, 
that entangles so a destiny that seemed so fair. It is a record of pain, 
and weariness, but shot through and through, with courage, hope and 
determination, and if these fail not, ‘‘Canada will see it through,” and 
that she shall fail not; let us remember that for our families in need we 
want “understanding; that character, self-reliance, resourcefulness are of 
the greatest importance for spiritual self-help; that any material relief, 
carelessly given and divorced from other service, tends to weaken these 
and impoverish the recipient by cutting him off from the effort to develop 
fuller, and more effective living.” 


The high hearts and courageous spirit with which the unemployed 
themselves have faced a two year struggle, and the understanding de- 
votion, with which the organized social services, public and private, 
have endeavoured to minister to them, have held the trenches of law, 
order, and peaceful government in this land, as truly as ever those 
greater battle lines held bravely for democracy throughout the four 
war years.—C.W. 
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Canadian Land Settlement Efforts. 


As the unemployment problem reached greater proportions towards 
the end of 1930-31 the Department of Immigration and Colonization of 
the Dominion undertook two lines of action,— 

Rigid adherence to a policy of restricted immigration until the 
Canadian unemployed were absorbed into productive work, and, con- 
currently, the institution of a policy of colonization within Canada of 
people already in the country. 

The Department of Immigration and Colonization and the Coloniza- 
tion Departments of the Railways have co-ordinated their efforts in 
finding suitable farms for the settlement of families who have limited 
capital and the desire to settle on land and in the finding of employ- 
ment opportunities for unemployed single men. The Land Settlement 
Branch of the Department has 100 field supervisors and it is through 
the efforts of this field staff that farms are located and farm employ- 
ment openings found. The Railways, through their colonization staffs, 
operate in similar manner. In the period October Ist, 1930, to November 
30th, 1931, the Department and the Railways combined settled 6,040 
families on farms and placed 12,682 single men in farm work. These 
figures are exclusive of placements by the Provincial Colonization De- 
partments which have been engaged in similar work. 

The Department seeks to conduct this work along lines that will 
be of a permanent nature in so far as this is possible. Care is taken in 
the selection of families and of farms, and men best suited to render 
useful service to farmer employers are selected from the ranks of the 
unemployed for farm placement work. 


Germany and the Unemployment Problem. 


In January, 1931, the German Government appointed an Advisory 
Commission to study the problem of unemployment. The Commission 
consisted of ten members, nine men and one woman, Frau Antonie 
Hopmann (Secretary of the Catholic Women’s Union). The Chairman 
was Dr. Brauns, a former Federal Minister of Labour. The other mem- 
bers of the Commission were all outstanding men, who had taken a 
prominent part in the economic and educational affairs of the country. 

The Commission issued its report in three parts, dated March 
27th, April 29th and May 28th, 1931, respectively. An English version 
has been published by the Ministry of Labour of Great Britain, and a 
summary is carried in the Labour Gazette, Canada, for November 1931, 
from which this review is drawn. 

Part I. of the German Report makes recommendations for relieving 
unemployment by means of a redistribution of available work first, 
through the reduction of working hours and, secondly through the re- 
striction of the exercise of secondary occupations. 

Part II. sets forth the possibilities, of creating additional oppor- 
tunities of work, while Part III. deals with the organization of the direct 
relief of unemployment under the unemployment insurance, emergency 
benefit and poor relief systems, and the measures required to enable 
these systems to meet the financial burdens imposed on them through 
the present period of acute unemployment. 

The recommendations under Part I. include a unanimous proposal 
for the passing of an act along the following lines:— 
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Authorizing the Federal Government, with the agreement of 
the Reichsrat, and upon consultation with those concerned, 
to reduce the statutory maximum duration of normal working 
hours to forty a week for individual branches of industry, or 
occupations, due regard having first been given as to whether 
the reduction was technically and economically possible, and 
practicable, in view of the available labour supply. 

Such authorization not to cover undertakings where normally 
less than ten workers are employed. 

Providing that if the Act be passed, the provisions of collective 
agreements which were not in accordance with it should cease 
to be in force one month after the promulgation of the order. 
If use were to be made of the power to exceed the statutory 
maximum working hours which is provided for in collective 
agreements, the approval of one of the authorities designated 
in the Working Hours Order would be necessary. This to 
apply both when the maximum duration of work is as fixed 
by the provisions of the Working Hours Order and when this 
has been reduced in accordance with Article I. above. 


Secondary Employment. 


The Commission did not recommend legislation on the abolition of 
secondary occupations. However, they felt that the greatest possible 
pressure should be brought to bear on all bodies concerned in the 
elimination of the exercise of secondary employment. They were of 
the opinion that only paid secondary occupations need be prohibited, 
but all existing permits for this type of work should be rescinded and 
new permits issued only in cases where the exercise of a secondary occu- 
pation could be justified by the situation of the labour market. It 
was also felt that as jobs became available elsewhere they should be 
reserved for those without any income; that pensions and allowances 
should be reduced where earnings are derived from employment; 
that married women officials should be eliminated, and that social 
circumstances should be considered when there are vacancies to be filled. 


Making Work. 


After examining all the proposals submitted to it for creating em- 
ployment, the Commission was obliged to reject the majority of them, 
particularly all those which aimed at creating funds for the financing 
of contracts by any method likely to lead to inflation or by the transfer 
of public promissory notes to contractors. 

After a discussion of the special difficulties of Germany, the Com- 
mission considered ways and means of creating employment of a domestic 
character and arrived at the conclusion that this could best be done 
by assisting private enterprises. Reference was made to past experi- 
ences which revealed the revival of industry normally attained by the 
investment of new capital. This had previously been effected by private 
initiative but the obstacles to such enterprise were to-day so well known 
in relation to Germany that the situation called for the “creation of 
additional employment with the aid of capital obtained on the strength 
of public credit, which will be reflected in increased employment and new 
markets for German trade and industry as a whole. Such schemes as 
are suitable to central planning, are of permanent value, and are likely 
to show a profitable return on the capital invested, will constitute the 
natural field of activity.” a 





In addition to this plan, designed to free industries from stagnation 
and to provide productive outlets for Germany’s “‘idle labour, machinery, 
and stocks of commodities,” the Commission agreed that steps should 
also be taken to facilitate the creation of private capital and the lowering 
of interest rates. 

If plans for the creation of work were to be of permanent value, 
the Commission felt they should be far-reaching and must involve con- 
siderable expenditure. 

The report goes on to say “The technical means of providing capital 
is long-term credits. But the great difficulty at the present time is that 
Germany is incapable of providing sufficient capital. Consequently, the 
importation of foreign capital—provided it can be obtained at a reason- 
able rate of interest—is imperativey’ 

‘“Whatever steps may be taken to create employment in the ways 
described as a means of stimulating trade and industry, their success 
depends upon strict adherence to the following principles; sound public 
finances, economy in public and private activities and in standards of 
living, maintenance of the German currency and greater tranquility in 
our domestic political conditions. All citizens must be expected to do 
their duty by the community and abandon all purely individualistic 
activities and to take a responsible share in the restoration of the State, 
inspired by the highest ideals and with a steadfast determination not 
to fail in this day of need.” 

Among: suggestions of types of work for future development are 
the following: transport and communications, agricultural improvements, 
agricultural settlement, housing and power production. Special measures 
which might be considered include compulsory and private labour ser- 
vices, work for charitable institutions and parks, maintenance of roads, 
and vocational education of unemployed persons. 


Direct Relief. 


The last section of the report takes up the question of ensuring 
the efficient functioning of the machinery for the direct relief of unem- 
ployment. It lists as one of the dangers of the unemployment insurance 
scheme, which went into effect in Germany in 1927, “that it covered 
all occupational groups, and every form of employment relationship 
without regard to the degree of unemployment risk or the possibility 
of dealing with it on insurance lines.” 

To meet this danger, an emergency fund was created and an obli- 
gation to grant loans imposed upon the Reich, and, in addition, a form 
of unemployment relief was incorporated in the Act to provide for those 
unemployed persons who are ineligible for insurance benefits. The unem- 
ployment insurance and emergency benefit systems were unequal to the 
demands on them and consequently the usual poor relief system prac- 
tically developed into a third line of unemployment relief for those 
unemployed not covered by unemployment insurance or emergency benefit. 

The recommendation of the Commission was that the insurance 
principles adopted be continued in- respect to unemployment insurance, 
and that it be accompanied by the emergency benefit systems, together 
with a supplementary system of direct relief to include only those not 
covered in the contributory insurance schemes. 

The Commission, in filing its report, conclude, in spite of Germany’s 
desperate plight, with the hopeful asseveration that mass unemployment 
is not to be regarded as ‘“‘an inevitable fate against which we are unable 
to fight.”’ 
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Unemployment Pressing United States Agencies. 


At the request of the President’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief, the Family Welfare Association of America has undertaken to 
make a series of monthly summaries showing how the public and private 
social agencies in the United States are affected by the widespread unem- 
ployment as well as how they are mobilizing their resources to care for 
increasing numbers of destitute families. 

The first report of the series issued in December 1931 shows 95 
public and private agencies in 88 cities in 34 states, participating in the 
inquiry. Practically all the agencies report that their burdens during 
October 1931 were heavier than in the same month in 1930. 

Fifty-four agencies in various parts of the country state that con- 
ditions in their communities are worse because of bank failures, inability 
to pay taxes, shorter working hours in factories, enforced vacations 
without pay, extended lay-offs in garment and shoe trades, and because 
there is less work in steel mills, lumber yards, oil fields, sugar factories, 
shipping industries and the railroads. 

One society reports an increase of 300% in the number of families 
requesting help. A 70% increase in evictions is reported in another city. 

One agency out of thirty-two cities reporting on this question, 
states that there has been a decrease in the number of families seeking 
aid due to the undertaking of a ‘“‘work-relief’’ programme, and other 
community activities which relieved the agency. 


Among other things, the report reveals that numerous applications 
are received from families never before known to social agencies, especially 
in the group of home owners and “white collar workers.” The over- 
whelming numbers of applicants in need of help make it impossible, 
in many cases, for agencies to do more than give relief although there 
may be many other deep-seated family problems. 


The gradual effect of unemployment upon the standard of living 
is shown in the statement from a large eastern family agency which 
writes: ‘We are having families reported to us daily whose situations 
would have been considered extremely desperate a year ago. We are 
now taking them as a matter of course. Evictions are frequent now and 
threats of eviction much more so. In some of these instances there is 
sickness and lack of fuel. A year ago we were quite impressed when 
the families began using kerosene lamps. This has become quite common.”’ 


Answers to the questionnaires show that food is the chief article 
of relief, and that the items first eliminated are money for recreation 
and incidentals. A marked increase is noted in the giving of food and 
clothing rather than of cash relief. This is probably because donations 
are being given more in kind. In one Ohio city, a private agency has 
operated two depots for the distribution of food from community gardens 
and donations. 


In many cities private citizens, both men and women, are doing 
outstanding volunteer work. These services include the securing of 
donations of food and clothing, operation of clothing centres, motor 
corps service, friendly visiting, encouraging mothers to attend sewing 
and nutrition classes, and various types of clerical work. Volunteer 
and emergency workers have been added to most staffs. 


These summaries will be issued monthly during 1932. 
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Relief Expenditure in GH United States Cities, 
JANUARY—SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


The Russell Sage Foundation* has issued approximate figures for 
relief expenditures in 66 cities of the United States for the first 9 months 
of 1931. The aggregate expenditure and the expenditure per capita of 
population are both included. These are reproduced herewith. It is sig- 
nificant that in aggregate expenditure, Detroit surpasses all cities of 
larger population, except New York. Detroit in 1930 and 1931, like 
Winnipeg in Canada, stood out among United States cities in the inclusive 
nature and extent of the relief programme being carried by the public 
authorities. The November relief bulletin discussing relief fluctuations 
in ten of the largest cities of the United States, says: 

“Tt will be noted that except in Detroit, relief expenditures in these 
cities responded little to unemployment in the winter of 1929-30. Detroit 
increased its relief expenditures at a rapid rate both during that winter 
and during the latter half of 1930, but has rigidly restricted relief since 
February 1931.” During the spring and later part of 1931, Winnipeg 
has been developing various experimental changes in her relief policy, 
especially in the case of homeless men, and in efforts to obtain more 
responsible co-operation from organized voluntary effort—(See page 15). 


Amount of Relief 


Population January-September, 1931 

1930 per capita 

City. (Thousands). Total. population. 
moehester.............5. 328 $2,807,992 $8 .56 
DN io piacere a sno Rae 781 5,704,897 7.30 
MS. iio bk aa kes 1568 10,340,847 6.59 
See 573 3,498,621 6.11 
Worcester............... 195 1,034,558 5.31 
| 442 2,300,740* §.21 
New Bedford............ 112 578,401 5.16 
| ee ee 164 844,634 5.15 
I cn i ig ose 578 2,927,806 5.07 
Springfield, Mass......... 149 ; 743,268 4.99 
i |, 6930 32,509,580 4.69 
BVGOONE. .. woes ccc es 146 667,191 4.57 
ee 113 504,469 4.46 
VS 162 722,167 4.46 
US os cane cadena’ 115 494,741 4.30 
A Se 316 1,358,556* 4.30 
Se PPI Ss ss ereece ae 634 2,625,332 4.14 
NN pin ec med nies 209 823,154 3.94 
Grand Rapids........... 168 617,972 3.68 
ae 284 1,037,495 3.65 
, sree 123 445,480*x 3.62 
Ny see sv oes 118 419,466* 3.55 
Los Angeles............. 2208t 7,507,932 3.40 
| ee 290 986,168 3.40 
sr 301 1,004,380 3.34 
; 134 443,429 3.31 
MNO ih occas pees 900 2,859,957 3.18 


“* Russell Sage Foundation Relief Bulletin. 
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312,762 2.95 
1,300,908 2.88 
5,605,195 2:87 
356,764 2.81 
8,136,461 2.41 
255,688 2.30 
259,322 2.25 
433,243 2.17 
214,818 2.18 | 
714,218 1.96 
748,326 1.88 
2,372,161 1:73 
782,499 1.69 
240,155 1.68 
485,333 1.64 
329,476 1.58 
387,864 1.43 
352,139 1.38 4 
316,366 1.22 
157,441* 1.14 
908,671 1:11 
291;814 95 
738,265 92 
230,419 91 
179,719 84 
228,018 79 
331,834 68 
296,603 65 
97,586 54 
63,914 53 
126,996 49 
63,551 45 
51,355 40 
97,963 34 
39,275 30 
29/820t 29 
41/275 2 
33,6641 15 % 


Includes some relief for children boarded in foster homes. 
County population figures used. 

Bureau of Public Welfare figures estimated. 

Wage relief not included; amount not known. 


Includes a considerable amount of relief distributed in county, 
outside Duluth 


Relief Hluctuations in the United States 1929-31. 


The Children’s Bureau, Washington, has just issued a summary of 
relief expenditures of 252 private and public agencies in 56 large United 
States cities, showing that 127% more money was given in direct family 
relief in the first nine months of 1931 than in the same period in 1930. 
The comparative totals reveal: 


Direct Expenditure on Family Relief. 


(excluding administrative costs, relief works, veterans’ relief, old age 
pensions, and mothers’ allowances, except in 3 cities). 


as fo 5 as AS awe $ 6,705,576 .00 
SR 6 1588 ak ew Pee Sea $13,226,784 .00 
PS atiinnetns cen eeeckmees tee $30,066,641 .00 


The peak of the 33 months from January 1929 was reached in March 
1931, with the lowest period from March to August 1931, but August 
moved sharply upward, equally November 1930, while September 1931 
increased 14% over August, and 100% over September 1930. 


The Homeless. 


Fifty-eight c:ties reported an increase of 221% in the number of 
nights’ lodgings in 1931 over 1929, and 443% in the number of meals 
served. January 1931 was the peak in shelter service, 502,000 nights’ 
lodgings being given then. Like the family relief, the pressure then 
declined to August, but rose sharply by 14% in September 1931. 


DATES TO REMEMBER. 


SECOND NATIONAL BILINGUAL CONFERENCE 


“Safeguarding the Family” 
Montreal, April 11-12-13, 1932 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 
Winnipeg, Monday June 6, 1932, 


THIRD CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
Winnipeg, June 7-11, 1932 
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Unemployment and Recreation. 


The responsibilities and opportunities which confront community 
recreation as a result of the present unemployment situation were the 
subject of many of the most important talks and discussions at the 
Congress of the National Recreation Association of America, held in 
Toronto early in the autumn of 1931. 


As a result of the numerous requests made to the Association for 
concrete suggestions as to the most effective ways of using unemployed 
labour in the development and extension of recreation areas and facilities, 
as well as in providing recreation opportunities for the unemployed, the 
Recreation Bulletin Service, issued by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, presents an outline of various possi- 
bilities in different cities for developing services along these two lines. 


Unskilled labour has been successfully used in improving old play 
areas, and in grading and improving new ones. To develop the greatest 
opportunities for use of this type of labour, it is urged that aggressive 
promotion effort be brought into play, so that new areas can be secured 
through donations, through setting aside of areas by real estate sub- 
dividers, and through leasing areas for sufficiently long periods to justify 
improvement. 


Among some of the types of improvements made through the use 
of this special labour were: Resurfacing of tennis grounds, playgrounds, 
ete.; Construction of new tennis courts; Construction in park areas of 
special facilities for such games as roque, croquet, bowling on the green; 
Construction of new, and improvement of old golf courses; Building 
wading and swimming pools; Felling trees, removing brush, replanting; 
Erection of concrete water fountains; Breaking bridle paths; Grading; 
Opening cinder paths; Erecting stone walls; Earth and other filling; 
Concrete curbs; Concrete walks; Dirt roads; Pipe fences; Gutters, drains 
and ditches; Rustic bridges; Culverts; Earth paths; Concrete fence 
posts; Concrete benches; and brick sewers. 


It has generally been found that this kind of labour requires super- 
vision if it is to be effective. Supervisors have heen secured through the 
assignment of ‘‘white collar’ workers, by unemployment committees, to 
park and recreation departments for service as foremen. Also workers 
have been carefully selected through emergency employment committees, 
for use in evening recreation centres for adults; for manning playgrounds, 
etc. 

There has been a tremendous increase in most cities in the use of 
existing indoor and outdoor recreation centres. In many cities budgets 
have not been increased sufficiently to permit the regular employment 
of additional staff needed, and in some cases this additional personnel 
has been secured through local committees as outlined above. 

In addition to the present recreation service, it has been found 
necessary in many cities to open new centres. This has been made 
possible through special appeals for wider use of school buildings, church 
centres, and other indoor facilities. 

While there is a question as to the wisdom of encouraging the 
unemployed to congregate while waiting for work, yet, the bulletin 
maintains that it is obviously desirable to have some provision made 
to occupy their involuntary leisure, and not to leave them entirely to 
their own thoughts or to destructive discussion among themselves. The 
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cities which have established such centres are operating in connection 
with the emergency employment registration centres, or as near them 
as possible. The privileges of the centres are usually restricted to those 
unemployed who are conscientiously trying to find employment and use 
the unemployment registration card. 


In those cities where special centres are already in operation, it 
has been found that some activities have proved more popular than 
others, particularly activities calling for musical participation, and 
musical programmes furnished by outside organizations. Reading material 
has proven in great demand, as have games of checkers, cards, puzzles, 
pool, shuffleboard, ping pong, handball, boxing, basketball, quoits, tennis, 
and box hockey. Special programmes, such as boxing shows, minstrel 
shows, home talent nights, outside talent nights, moving pictures, etc., 
have also been successful. These activities indicate the type of pro- 
gramme which has been appreciated and enjoyed in practical experience. 


One Plan for Creating Employment. 


Actuated by the fundamental thought that work, rather than charity, 
is the desire of every unemployed person, The American Home, published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, N.Y., is publishing 
a series of articles in five issues, with a view to encouraging people who 
can afford it, to make repairs, and to improve and modernize their homes, 
thereby giving employment to various carpenters, plumbers, decorators, 
ete. Each article will contain a list of twenty suggestions for recon- 
ditioning homes. If these were carried out by a reasonable number of 
property owners in any given community, the number of unemployed 
would be materially reduced. 


Among the practical suggestions listed in a reprint from the articles 
appearing in the December issue the following appear: 


Develop recreation room in the basement. A gift for the entire 
family or for the children. It may be a playroom, a billiard room, a 
workshop, or a study. 


Install cedar lining in one or more existing closets. Here is a present 
every good housekeeper will appreciate. 


Install full-length mirrors on bedroom doors. It is unnecessary to 
suggest what members of the family would appreciate these. 


Modernize existing bathroom—new wall treatments, flooring, fixtures, 
medicine cabinet, etc. An obsolete bathroom is a drudgery to keep clean 
and a detriment to real estate values. 


Install new sink in kitchen or pantry. If your old sink is of obsolete 
type or stained, chipped, and difficult to keep clean, a welcome change 
would be a new unit of modern design. 







































A One-Act Play Competition. 


A prize of $25.00 is offered for the best one-act play in a competition 
opened by the Canadian Conference on Social Work, which will meet in 
Winnipeg, June, 1932. The prize winning play will be presented during 
this conference. 


The rules governing the contest are: 

1. The play shall be a one-act play, the presentation of which on the 
stage should occupy not less than twenty minutes and not more than 
forty minutes. 

2. The play must depict some phase of social welfare work. It will be 
judged on its social value and on its dramatic and literary qualities. 

3. The play shall neither have been published nor have been presented 
on the stage before being submitted in this competition and it shall 
not be submitted elsewhere until the result of this competition is 
announced. 

& 4. The prize winning play shall be the property of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. For further publication and production 
permission shall be obtained from the Executive of the said Conference. 

5. Three judges, whose decision shall be final, will be appointed by the 
Committee on Publicity of the Canadian Conference on Social work. 
Award may be withheld, if in the opinion of the judges no suitable 
manuscripts are submitted. 

6. All entries must be in by April 15, 1932. Result will be announced 
early in June. 

7. Manuscripts shall be sent by registered post to the secretary, Mr. 
Percy Paget, 331 Legislative Building, Winnipeg. No manuscript 
will be returned. 


—_ 


Counril Publications re Duemployment Relief. 


Helping People in Need. 
} & The Social Service Exchange. 
Relief and the Standard Budget. “ 
A Minimum Food Budget. 
General Suggestions for Use of Record Forms and Sample Record 
Forms. 

Five short mimeographed articles, issued by the Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare, for use, at this time, will be mailed free 
on request. 

“The Relationship Between Public and Private Agencies in the 
Family Field” (12 Canadian Cities)—Publication No. 52—will also be 
found of interest. 
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Book Reviews. 


‘“‘England’s Experience.” 


The October, 1931, Graphic Survey contains a review of ‘“‘Unem- 
ployment Insurance in Great Britain,’ by Mary B. Gilson, of the In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors Inc., New York, by John A. Fitch, of 
the New York School of Social Work. Dr. Fitch recommends the book 
to every one interested in Social Welfare and the solution of unemploy- 
ment problems. 


Dr. Fitch describes as of greatest value the section dealing with the 
period from 1920 onwards, when Great Britain extended the coverage 
of her unemployment insurance from the four million workers then 
under its provisions to a number exceeding eleven millions. 


Miss Gilson carefully traces the development of two practices from 
this time,—the payment of unemployment insurance, and straight relief, 
the latter evolving because of the inability of the beneficiaries under 
the former to contribute to insurance, because of the long period of 
unemployment. 


Dr. Fitch judges on the evidence of this study that “‘Great Britain 
is laying the basis for an understanding, intelligent approach to the pro- 
blem of dealing with the unemployed. Because of her employment 
exchanges and her insurance she knows what her problem is; how many 
are unemployed and in what industries, in what localities. She knows 
what industries are declining and which are expanding. And despite 
blunders, she is raising a fund for the unemployed, not by appeals to 
philanthropy, or by the medium of voluntary effort, but logically, con- 
sistently, fairly and democratically, by spreading the burden over the 
whole population.” 


“The Challenge of Hard Times.” 


The sixteenth annual report of the Council for Social Service of 
the Church of England in Canada bears the provocative title—‘‘The 
Challenge of Hard Times.” 


In addition to reports of the work of the Council itself, unemploy- 
ment relief and unemployment as related to social and industrial subjects 
are discussed. 


A summary is appended of the findings of the Unemployment Con- 
ference convened at Ottawa, in April 1931, by the Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare. 


The Council for Social Service comments on the present unemploy- 
ment situation: “Now that the social horizon is dark with the black 
clouds of unemployment, it must be borne in upon our hearts and con- 
science that there must be a better way out than public or private 
charity, bread lines, soup kitchens, clothing depots, and hostels for the 
homeless. Later, as the dawn of a brighter day for Canada and the 
world comes up, there is real danger that we should fold our hands and 
seek rest from our labours, forgetful that good times are the best times 
to plan to prevent future depressions. Surely no social evil is incapable 
of ultimate prevention and cure. Unemployment is, however, so deep- 
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rooted a social evil that it demands the application of the deepest thought 
and study of the very best brains obtainable.” 


In the large cities there has been evidence of a marked tendency 
towards co-operation among the parishes in their social welfare work. 
In Toronto a co-ordinated effort was made towards raising $50,000.00 
for an Anglican unemployment relief fund. Subscriptions were generous 
and the money received was used in four ways: to increase the relief 
funds of individual parishes; to aid the poorer parishes; to provide 
further assistance to workers engaged in relief; and in providing for 
single unemployed young men. 


Incorporated in the report is a statement on unemployment and 
related social and industrial subjects, prepared by a special committee 
and approved by the annual meeting of the Council for Social Service. 
This statement was subsequently adopted by the General Synod. 


As usual the report includes reports on the Chaplaincy and Welcome 
and Welfare Services of the Immigration Department. 


Reference is made to the study now in process in the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Ontario, on the protection of girl life within the Anglican 
Church. The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare is co- 
operating as technical advisers in this study. 


The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies, by Rose 
Porter. (Family Welfare Association of America, 35 cents; 10 
copies for $3.00; 25 for $6.00). 


In this booklet prepared under the auspices of the Family Welfare 
Association of America, at the request of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, Miss Porter, a well known social worker in 
both public and private fields, sets out what may be described as the 
elements of a successful public relief agency. 


The types of organization of such an agency, the functions of its 
directing body and staff, its service to families, methods of administration, 
its relationship to community planning, its duties in regard to the pre- 
vention of dependency and education of the community, are dealt with 
in the light of the best available experience of both public and private 
agencies. The information is presented “‘not as a model to be unthink- 
ingly imitated, but as a body of guiding principles to be considered, 
tested, and adapted to different communities and changing conditions.” 


Fundamental to a discussion of the problem is the assumption that 
“‘individualization rather than mass treatment is the ideal in the ad- 
ministration of relief,” a point of view which though supported both 
by common sense and by practical experience, still needs to be stressed 
when one considers the methods of handling unemployment relief adopted 
by certain of our cities during the present crisis. 


In general, the principles laid down are those applicable to areas 
of any size, but the needs of the smaller cities and of counties embracing 
both urban and rural communities has received special consideration. 


Such a hand book fills a real need at a time when so many of our 
communities are struggling with relief burdens which threaten to break 
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down existing machinery; when extension of public service, improvement 
of inadequate programmes and the development of new agencies are 
proceeding in many directions. In such situations the knowledge of 
what constitutes an effective public relief agency, and what the com- 
munity may properly expect of it, becomes a question of highest im- 
portance. The appendices containing references for further reading, 
1 —_ grocery orders and record forms add considerably to its 
value.— ; 


Community Planning for Homeless Men and Boys, by Robert S. Wilson. 
ublished by the Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York City; 50 cents a single copy. 

During the period of economic depression through which we have 
been passing, the problem of the migratory and jobless man has every- 
where caused the community serious concern. Therefore, this report of 
the experience of sixteen cities in the United: States in dealing with this 
problem, in the winter of 1930-31, will be welcomed by both social workers 
and laymen. 

The sixteen communities which were chosen to give variety in size, 
population, geographical location and planning are: McPherson County 
Kansas; Decatur, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; New Haven, Conn.; Oklahoma 
City; Louisville, Ky.; Rochester, N.Y.; Seattle, Washington; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Chicago, II]. 

The account of each community’s experience is concise and follows 
a uniform outline, taking the situation up in regard to the character of 
the problem; history and background, the administration of the plan, 
and appraisal. In some instances plans for 1932 are given. In the 
appraisal in each case the weak points in the plan are pointed out, as 
well as those methods which have had satisfactory results. 

The study shows differences of approach to the problem, in the 
various communities. In several instances, before making plans at all, 
a fact finding study of the needs and resources was made. In some 
outlines, the importance of clearing all applicants through the Social 
Service Exchange was emphasized. In some cities, more than others, 
the scientific and intelligent endeavor to help the man was stressed. 

In summarizing and evaluating the study, the report emphasizes as 
the essentials of any community programme: (1) Correct knowledge of 
the facts; (2) A community-wide plan; (3) Centralization of responsi- 
bility and applications for relief; (4) Experienced personnel to administer 
the programme; (5) Efficiently managed shelters and feeding stations 
adjustable to need; (6) Flexible time limits of stay for resident and non- 
resident clients; (7) Work requirements for able-bodied men; (8) Ade- 
quate health service; (9) Skilled and private interviewing; (10) Indi- 
vidualized, constructive service; (11) Preservation and improvement of 
morale during periods of enforced idleness; (12) Business efficiency in 
financing, budgeting and record keeping; (13) Control of “panhandling” 
and begging; (14) Community education; (15) Inter-city and regional 
agreements for minimum standards of care; (16) A rehabilitation pro- 
gramme for semi-vagrant and derelict types; (17) Fact-finding to learn 
the “who” and “why” of homeless men. 

The report closes with some interesting case stories, and suggested 
forms for registration and reference of applicants.—E.K. 
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A Reading List on Unemployment and Relief 


Publications or References available in the library of 


The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


. (The listing of these publications does not necessarily recommend all of them. They 
are listed as received in the library for the attention of the busy worker, who 
may not have the facilities for noting new publications as they appear.) 


' UNEMPLOYMENT, A PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY (1909 and 1930) 
THE CAUSES AND CURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT (1931)..... 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT.................e00. 


(These are undoubtedly among the best available 
textbooks on the discussion of problems in unem- 
ployment). 

The Labour Gazette. 
Attention is directed to the fact that employment 
trends, related statistics, reviews of the situation 
elsewhere are contained monthly in the Labour 
Gazette published by the Dominion Department of 
Labour. 

Employment Statistics. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues monthly 
a bulletin of employment statistics in manufacturing 
plants in Canada. 


Pamphlets: 
‘THE LIME TO PLAN 18 NOW’ ..2.6desccesincacslecca ees 


COMMUNITY PLANNING IN UNEMPLOYMENT EMER- 
Na 2 ates ahs es ered Ted odes os cleans ar arn a 


BUFFALO CouNTS ITS UNEMPLOYED.................. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIC UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE OF 
TPLO RENAN TE ONS ors 55 2s city Mee alee pier One bea Aaa. da 


THE CINCINNATI PLAN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
(Delivered at the 18th Annual Convention of the 
International Ass’n of Public Employment Services 
of the United States and Canada, on Sept. 10, 1930). 


DEALING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCIES IN 
SMALE DR: COMMUNIDES 6 cos <5 6 x bic ccreielcn cb ewiaee cb'ele 


FLOW: TO MEEE EVAR BGS os ooo cid in Se eee wee eicw 
A Programme of the Prevention and Relief of Ab- 
normal Unemployment. Report of the Mayor’s 
Committee, New York. 


Articles in: 
The Survey, May 15, 1930. 
THE CIVIC FRONT ON UNEMPLOYMENT............. 
April 15, 1930— 
DANTON PEANG POR WORK... 56660600 ccc ceseeeus 
December 15, 1929— 
A GOING PLAN FOR STEADY JOBS........... Kekona 
(The notable community plan set up for Cincin- 
nati—and how it works). 
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London, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Paul H. Douglas and Aaron 
Director, The Machuillan 
Company of Canada. 


Sir W. H. Beveridge, 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1929. 


Joanna C. Colcord, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 
Frances Perkins, New York 
State, Department of 
Labour, Albany, N.Y. 


Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Stewart Bldg., Toronto. 


Fred K. Koehler (In Na- 
tional Municipal Review). 


American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials. 
Municipal Reference 


Library, 512 Municipal 
Bldg., New York. 


Beulah Amidon. 
Paul U. Kellogg. 


Ruth Brownlow. 



















































March 1, 1930— 
TOLEDO, A CITY THE AUTOMOBILE RAN OVER....... Beulah Amidon. 
(The staggering things that may happen to any 
community when old hire-and-fire methods of un- 
employment hang over into this age of mass 
production.) 


March 15th, 1930— 
MEASURING A CITy’Ss EMPLOYMENT................ William H. Stead. 
(A survey of wage-earners in St. Paul, Minn.) 


February 1, 1930— 
SUA WORK A CIDY AGRE So ooo i5oiecc6 ice cieies one's Morris E. Leeds. 
(The long-headed plan set going by a group of 
Philadelphia business leaders). 
July 16, 1931— 
THE PITTSBURG PLAN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT......... Francis D. Tyson 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work: 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION TO MEET UNEMPLOY- 


ET UM ee ovis ovo oko dae oe cae sw acerarwnis C. M. Bookman. 
In Montreal Daily Star (May 16, 23, and 30, 1931)— 
How CANADA HELPED ITs CITIZENS THROUGH THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIB........ccccccccccccvccces Frank Clark. 4 
( series of three newspaper articles). 


Social Welfare, March, 1931— 

CANADIAN CITIES GRAPPLE WITH UNEMPLOYMENT... 
(A series of articles by Executives of Family 
Agencies in Canadian cities, continued in April 
issue). 


May, 1931— 
ane SSLOOMT PACTE:. 5 5 oi.ks kas Badinwides cadeweer 


RELIEF PROBLEMS IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Pamphlets: 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
A II goo nbs he ob Rolo ere woes Rose Porter, Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. 
REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE 


RELIEF OF THE CASUAL Poor (C.M. 3460).......... His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, England. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF METHODS.................-. Family Welfare Association 
(A monthly summary beginning December, 1931)....of America. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RRMLIMP. oo. occ cesses seense Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, 1931, 
New York City. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
NENT 5 cs 6-5 sus sea has BS Margaret E. Rich, 
Family Welfare Association 
of America. 

A SURVEY OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN INDUSTRY... . President’s Emergency 
Committee, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, 
Washington, 1930. 


THE PLACE OF FEDERAL AID IN UNEMPLOYMENT ; 
PN 5 sis gc IRR tx REI ee FE hte H. L. Lurie. 





Articles in: 
Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work 1931 
Tae Derirt to Pupisc RMLIMF...... 2.2 sc esc ccess H. L. Lurie. 4 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF DURING THE CURRENT j 
UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCY..................-- Ralph G. Hurlin and 4 
Anne Geddes. i 
Social Service Review, December 1931— 





5 ie nas Sse Ny. lhe 


iekaste. aap. 





jab ad 


The Survey— 


December 1931, Graphic— 

‘THE SYRATEGY OF NEDIEP. .. «0.6 oc ccccsieccceaccs 
January 1932, Graphic— 

THE CASE FOR FEDERAL RELIEF................--. 


In ‘The Long View”’— 
EMERGENCY RELIEF IN TIMES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. . 


Food Budgets: 
EMERGENCY Foop RELIEF AND CHILD HEALTH...... 


POO AP TOW Gooey: c. sok kink hed cienwinweweews 
GETTING THE MOST FoR YOUR FooD MONEY....... 


How TO SPEND Your Foop MONEY.............. 





C. M. Bookman. 


Gifford Pinchot. 


. Mary Richmond. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 
American Child Health 
Ass’n., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

Bureau of Home 
Economics, U.S. Dep’t. of 
Agriculture. 


.U.S. Children’s Bureau, 


Washington, D.C. 


SPECIAL RELIEF WORKS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Pamphlets: 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF THROUGH MADE WORK....... 


WorK RELIEF—WORKS AS A MEANS OF PROVIDING 
MAINE gran boo: ig hk 5M a GPa aE BIS 


NON-COMPETITIVE WORK PROGRAMME, 1931.......... 
SETTING Up A PROGRAMME OF WORK RELIEF........ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING SPECIAL “‘JOBS”’ IN 
TIMES OF UNEMPLOYMENT..........--..-- 22020 
(A series of specific proposals). 


Articles in: 
The Survey. 
August 15, 1930— 
MAKING USE OF PUBLIC WORKS..............-.-- 
March 1931, Graphic— 
A PROGRAMME OF PUBLIC WORKS............... 
September 15, 1931. 
THE WINTER’S WORK RELIEF................--- 
Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work: 
USE OF PUBLIC WORKS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 10G8 &.o.66cccs ccc cic ciccticecwesi 
Social Service Review, December 1931— 
RELIEF WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE 17TH 
A A 55 55) ai Sa ard Sd eetote ta erase e amaiea tae 
RELIEF NEEDS AND CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA... 
A SURVEY OF WoRK RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., DECEMBER 1931........... 


Indianapolis Emergency 
Work Committee. 


New York State Charities 
Association, 1931. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


.Joanna C. Colcord. 


Russell Sage Foundation. 
United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 
(President’s Emergency 


Committee for Employ- 
ment). 


Aaron Director. 
Otto T. Mallery. 


Joanna C. Colcord. 
Ralph G. Hurlin. 
Thomas Firmin (1632-97). 


H. A. Baker. 
Joseph E. Alloway. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMELESS. 


Books: 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR HOMELESS MEN AND 


Robert S. Wilson, Family 
Welfare Association of 
America, 1931. 





Pamphlets: 

A COMMUNITY PLAN FOR SERVICE TO TRANSIENTS... President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employ- 
ment, 1931, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 

CARE OF THE HOMELESS IN UNEMPLOYMENT EMER- 

I iii ois KLEE PARA SSAA RRR RIOR A. E. Anderson and 

Margaret E. Rich, Family 
Welfare Association of 
America, 1930-1. 





Articles in: 
The Family, July 1929— 
CASE WORK IN THE TREATMENT OF NON-RESIDENT 
AND TRANSIENT FAMILIES. .......00.ccccccccce0e 
The Survey, October 15, 1930— 
THE ‘“‘Y”’ TACKLES UNEMPLOYMENT............... Margaret Hiller. 
(Unemployment as it is presented to the Y.W.C.A. 
through its contacts with business and working 


girls). 
CASE WORK IN RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES. 4& 
Books: 
SoME ASPECTS OF RELIEF IN FAMILY CASE WoRK...Grace Marcus. 
Pamphlets: 
CASE STUDIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT...............55 University of Pennsylvania 


(Compiled by the Unemployment Committee of Press. 
the National Federation of Settlements). 
Articles in: 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work: 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CASE WORKING AGENCY, 


DESPA AOARAEKE DENA d RC ERED KEM 9 R048 560d dO Edward D. Lynde. 
UNEMPLOYMENT—NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE FAMILY 
CRA, IN PEO sg one ec os Sains sw scsi Nell Scott. 
How CASE WORKING AGENCIES HAVE MET UN- 
I Ps ok 5 2 6h NG owe Deew acd amore Wendell F. Johnson. 
WHAT ONE FAMILY AGENCY Is DOING, 1930........ Charlotte E. Carr. 
THE EFFECT OF AN UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN 
PAMILY DOCHHTINS, TOBE iis kik cic caves owcvwss Caroline Bedford. 
The Family: 
STAFF DISCUSSIONS ON RELIEF, JULY 1930.......... 
The Survey, January 15, 1930— 
RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT......................-Beulah Amidon. 8 
(A report of the situation in sixty family welfare 
societies). 
Social Welfare, October 1931— 
BME INN Sok has ig Sa SRSA aS Bae Freda Held. 
RECREATION IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES. 
Pamphlets: 
IN TIME OF UNEMPLOYMENT, PLAY HELPS THEM 
rik 5s SKA os Ke KERR Vigne Se National Recreation Ass’n. 


of America, 1931, NewYork 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RECREATION TO THE UNEM- 


PROVED, Biabetin NO. BOGE... oc aciccsccccccce cc National Recreation Ass’n. 
of America. 

RECREATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT, Bulletin No. 2535 National Recreation Ass’n. 
of America. 


RECREATION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED, Bulletin No. 
NS hie tc, Gi ha ci Ai en rac tN oh Oe a alana ite cd ea National Recreation Ass’n. 
of America. 

























































lit Sit te tar a oat S ae: 





RELATED SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Pamphlets: 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELATED SOCIAL PROBLEMS... .The Church House, 

Statement and Resolutions of the General Synod Toronto. 

of the Church of England in Canada. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND CHILD WELFARE.............. Emma O. Lundberg, 
¥ U.S. Children’s Bureau, 

: Publication No. 125. 

THE EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON CHILD WELFARE .Child Welfare League of 
— Bulletin, Nov. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE Vocational Bulletin, 
Minneapolis Public School 


Board. 
Articles in: 
The Survey: 
January 1932, Graphic: 
THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF DEPRESSION........Jane Addams. 
@ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
Books: 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN..... Mary Gilson. The Survey, 
New York. 
(In addition to Sir William Beveridge, listed on p. 61). 
Pamphlets: 
FEATURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLANS 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Monograph I.—Social 
Insurance Series.....................+.+....... Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., Ottawa. 
OuT OF A JOB: PROPOSALS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
RAR ING oo oaks 565 Ren ieee le Ge oe Elsie D. Harper, The 


Women’s Press, New York. 


Articles in: 


Bulletin of Council for Social Service of the Church of 
England in Canada, July 1931: 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CANADA........... H. M. Cassidy. 


Social Service Review, September 1931:— 
GERMAN EXPERIENCE WITH UNEMPLOYMENT IN- Seis ; 
SURANCE AND RELIEF IN 1980................... Heinrich Pick. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY INDUSTRY: SOME 


SUGGESTIONS FROM GERMANY................0-- Mollie Ray Carroll. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: THE GOVERNMENT’S 
CCe TAN PIC ied ch lean Sau wand Siraierea oe J. L. O’Hara. 
The Survey: 


February 1931, Graphic: 
AMERICAN PLANS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE... Paul H. Douglas. 


April 15, 1931— 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE...........220 eee e cues Beulah Amidon. 
November 1931, Graphic: 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE..............-0eeeee: Frances Perkins. 
(An American Plan to protect workers and avoid 
the dole). 


November 15, 1931— 
LABOUR ON RELIEF AND INSURANCE............... Louis Stark. 
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Pamphlets: 

UNEMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY SEEKS A SOLUTION...... President’s Emergency 
Committee, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, 
Washington. 

THE STABILIZING OF EMPLOYMENT IN RETAIL § 

PAINTS 56.55 cee nea gisin cd ene ee emeeeier President’s Emergency 

Committee, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, - b 
Washington. 5; 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN TIMES OF 
REDUCED OPHRATION..; 0. cei ccicsccivvaesseees President’s Emergency 
Committee, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, 


Washington. 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FOR THE STUDY AND . 
CONTROL OF UNEMPLOYMENT..............ee00¢ Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Ave., 
New York. 


LEss UNEMPLOYMENT THROUGH STABILIZATION OF 
IN 5. 5 Fi. HaS 5 Rew Fie HLRSA SUITE Dept. of Labour, 
80 Centre St., New York. 


Articles in: 


Child and Family Welfare, May, 1931: 


REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE AND REPORT OF FIND- 
INGS, ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON PRESENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELATED 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, OTTAWA, APRIL, 1931......... Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare 
Ottawa. 
September, 1931. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE SOCIAL AGENCIES......... Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare, 
Ottawa. 
March, 1931. 
WHAT THE UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS REVEAL... ..Harry Hereford, Director 


of Unemployment, The 
Labour Dep’t., Ottawa. 
The Survey, January 15, 1931— 


OV GREEN A WIRE RE 5 0s do Sw Howe ws Sewer Elizabeth Leitzbach 
Fontaine. 
February 1931, Graphic: 
WHEN SHUTDOWN CAME................000cee eee Ewan Clague and W. J. 
Couper. 
April 15, 1931— 
TOWARD A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE........ Mary Van Kleeck. 
July 15, 1931— 
THE CHALLENGE OF HARD TIMES................ ¢ .Gertrude Springer. 





November 1931, Graphic: 


PLANNING AND THE WORLD PARADOX.............. Mary Van Kleeck. 
November 15, 1931— 
How PROFESSIONAL WOMEN FARE................. Vera Kelsey. 
RAGGED WHITE COLLARS.................ceeeeeee Gertrude Springer. ‘ 
{ 
December 1931, Graphic: 
A FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE WORLD............... Lewis L. Lorwin. 
SO NMI 0 sri Bit 96 Ds A loshin WKGs.AE He ROR Paul U. Kellogg. 


April, 1930, Graphic: 
STEADY WORK THE YEAR ROUND................-- 
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The Survey: 
April 1, 1929— 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE WAYS OUT—OUR STAKE 

BAU ee ONS oo aio erie dt nidrwhdinld abae eeu aia 
(The best single reference on the subject in small 
compass). 


FROM 1921 FORWARD......... ax SelB att ak nel 


THE SENATE TAKES STOCK... er srier a tesa hte Se 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929. . SLA a Ree aE a 
NRE GRUNT Or it oho 3 Mahcrs pet nace ie 

Busy MACHINES—IDLE MEN. 


RECENT EMPLOYMENT Mov EMENTS. ee ree 


SHALL WE COUNT THE UNEMPLOYED... 


A BALANCE WHEEL OF GOLD. re 
PROSPERITY RESERVES. Fa ee ear 


ECONOMIC HYGIENE a Reta e eres rare 


THE CYCLICAL CURVE.... 

THE LAST WEBER WAGON... 
FORECASTING........... ' Pee ete aaa: 
WO UNCP IEEE EPOPIIIING ooo occ eo ke tke ee vee os wiv ews 


GOING PLANS OF AMERICAN MANAGEMENTS: 


DATES... 5 ee SRLS co hs hoa, Bae rea Ad 
CANNING Sia ae a waa ee 
SHOES.... bs aceivna era eon eed a ara aa dard ae 
MINEO isi db 9 <2 ates Cee nl rake ig eee ee ene 
SOAP... ati eaniarler: We erecta ka A Bea e ee 
EAI 
HATS... ... SION erat Ee aan ere eatin Maleate alee had 


TRAD® UNION INSURANCE... .... 6.6000 sc ccwseew 
AMERICAN EXPERIMENTS... .. 6 ccc ccecccccncewese 
BRITAIN 'S EMPEREDNCE. .. ... 0.0.0 00sec ccescoecees 
Wry LABOR LOAVES HOME... .. 2.6 coc cccc even en 
"Eney AO WANE ok cc kos ew eoitionendscwedus 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work: 


AN ATTEMPT TO MEET AN UNEMPLOYMENT EMER- 


CBE We OU dost 5 aS aia ed a ee ae 


REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE EFFECTS OF UNEM- 


PEOVINDNG BOO ooo eis dbo cee ein Seno ieee Ore e eles 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT? 


1931 Bans ecahedlia ei pte kin at oa i rat al aio ee ceatdreaT Paar a Noma ar a Sanat 


lcm iam Ts OF yt eae: 1931. . 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1930: 
WHAT LABOR Is DOING...... 


The Family: 

January, 1922, Section 2— 

EISTRIBUTING THEY LOAD: 6.5 666i ss oi en eeeaes 
January, 1931— 

‘“WHAT ARE US PooR PEOPLE GOIN’ To Do”’..... 
April, 1931— 

THEY HAVE NEITHER MONEY NOR WORK......... 


Social Welfare: 
April, 1931— 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED........... 
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.. James Couzens. 

.. William M. Leiserson. 
...Isador Lubin. 

..Beulah Amidon. 
.Summer H. Slichter. 
.Mary Van Kleeck and 


. Mollie Ray Carroll. 


.Sophonisba P. Breckinridge . 
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Beulah Amidon. 


Edward Eyre Hunt. 


Ada M. Matthews. 


.W. Randolph Burgess. 
Otto T. Mallery. 
.Sam H. Lewisohn. 


L. W. Wallace. 


..Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 

.. Donaldson Brown. 

.. William Joshua Barney. 
UNEMPLOYMENT WITHIN EMPLOYMENT eT eee 


Morris Llewellyn Cook. 


. Ernest G. Draper. 
.W. P. Hapgood. 

. George F. Johnson. 
.Henry S. Dennison. 
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Helen Hall and 
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C. M. Bookman. 
Helen Hall. 


.Jacob Billikopf. 


John A. Lapp. 


.Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 


yar .......Agnes Nestor. 
WHAT EMPLOYERS ARE cc ie yo Sts 
WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARB DOING............. 


Ernest G. Draper. 


Annie B. Kerr. 


Rosemary Reynolds. 


. Hugh Dobson. 





ADDRESSES OF REFERENCES: 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA......130 East 22nd St., New 
York. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION................180 East 22nd St., New 
York. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES...... rls .112 East 19th St., New 
York. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA.......102 Balmuto Bldg., 
37 Bloor St., W., Toronto, 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW... University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
PROCEEDINGS OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK... .:... Rea gis .....University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
OFFICIALS... ¥ ...1800 E. St., N.W. 
Washington. 4 


CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE Council House, Ottawa. 
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(Continued from inside front cover). 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 

No. 67. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 

(In English and French). 

No. 58. Social Service Exchange. 

No. 59. Relief and the Standard Budget. 

No. 60. Helping People in Need. 

Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use in the present unemployment situation). 


Charts—(Wall Size)— 


Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9, 12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 

No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No, 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 

No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No.2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.5. ‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 
No. 8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 


No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 


a “lien English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
(Free). 


Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 

Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (8) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—"Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 





* Out of Print. 





Canadian Counril on Child and Hamily Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 2456 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federa! Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the genera! aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shah be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council, 


FEES. 


Nationa! Organizations 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 


Provincia! Organizations.......... Annua! Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 


Municipal Organizations 
Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1931-1932. 


Past President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


President— 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— s 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French a | Section— 
Chairman, Lt.-Col. L. R. La Fleche, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Child Hygiene— L 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in — my 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education— 
a Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 
ue. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que, 


Child Care and Protection— , 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., Wiasioeg, 
an. 


D — cy— 


Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 


Prairie, Man. 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the 
Child 


Chairman, Dr. D. N. McLachlan, Toronto 
nt. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. F. C. Blair, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mme, P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man: 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Dr. Frank Pedley, Montreal, Que. ‘ 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal, Que. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

rs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 

John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

J. M. Macdonnell, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
ames A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
hilip Fisher, Esq., Montreal, Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

R. L. Smith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 

Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 

Mr. Jas. D. McKenna, St. John, N.B; 





